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eaching Aids 


ially Recommended For— 
History, Geography: 
enth Province for Canada,” p. 6. 
Most Distant Possession: 
am,” p. 9. “How We Live in 
ti,” p. 18. 
Citizenship, American History: 
or Man’s Court” (justice of the 
e), p. 10. “Our Most Distant 
session: Guam,” p. 9. “The Hap- 
Family” (Great Issues series), p. 


ASSES: 

orld News in Review,” p. 14. 
e Happy Family” (Great Issues 
es), p. 12. “Don’t Jump to Con- 
ions’ (editorial), p. 5. 


e of the Peace (p. 10) 


OF ARTICLE 
recent years the justice of the 
has suddenly become a pretty 
ant judge. The reason is the 
obile. In a majority of states 
cases of motor-vehicle violations 
pard by justices of the peace. 
minor lawbreakers also may 
before the justices of the peace. 
J. P. also hears some civil suits. 
ny states the J. P. is a county 
official as well as a judge. 
hy people believe that the justice 
peace doesn’t live up to his 
m responsibilities. Among the 
ms are (1) improper court sur- 
Ings of some Justice Courts; (2) 
lee system” used to pay most 
; (3) justices frequently don't 
the laws they’re administering. 
e states are trying to improve 
Court. Various approaches to 
ioblem are cited. In most states 
of improvement is still needed 
we can be sure of getting justice 
lice Court. 


FOR A LESSON PLAN 


xplain the work of the justice 
peace. 


for This Issue 


Student Activities 


1. Interview a local justice of the 
peace. Was he elected to his position 
or appointed? What cases does his 
court handle? Does he marry people? 
Act as a notary public? Does he have 
a private business or employment? Has 
he had any legal training? 

2. If your community doesn’t have 
a justice of the peace, visit the local 
traffic court. How are the judges 
chosen? How are they paid? What 
cases do they handle? What legal 
training have they had? 


Questions for Discussion 


Why is the “traffic violator” in the 
cartoon depicted without any head? 
What is the connection between the 
scene in the cartoon and the work of 
Justice Court? What does the picture 


on page 10 tell you about the informal 


nature of Justice Court? 


Canada and Newfoundland 
(p. 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Canada, a nation of 12 million peo- 
ple, one-fifth larger in area than the 
U. S., will be further increased in size 
March 31 by the addition of Newfound- 
land and its dependency, Labrador. 
Newfoundland has voted to join Can- 
ada. Newfoundland and Labrador will 
comprise the tenth Canadian province. 
The combined population of the two 
new additions to Canada is only about 
325,000, but the areas have important 
fishing and newsprint industries and 
provide valuable airports for transat- 
lantic flights. Newfoundland will gain 
the advantages of lowered customs 
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duties, lowered income taxes, and na- 
tional subsidies for social-welfare meas- 
ures, 

Canada, as a dominion, is virtually 
independent of Britain. Its French Cath- 
olic minority is represented in a parlia- 
ment which is run largely on the British 
model. Economically, the country is a 
great wheat producer and has vast min- 
eral resources. 

The vast majority of Canadians live 
close to the American border, since 
much of upper Canada is uninhabit- 
able. Many Canadian customs and in- 
terests are akin to ours. Close economic 
and military ties link the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Aim 

To have students become better ac- 
quainted with our neighbor to the 
north. , 


Assignment 

1. What do both Canada and New- 
foundland gain by their union? 

2. Make a table in which you com- 
pare Canadian, British, and U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

3. Describe the ties which link us to 
Canada. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been a citizen of 
Newfoundland, what factors would 
you have considered before casting 
your vote in the referendum on joining 
Canada? 

2: What ideas did you have about 
Canada which have been changed by 
this article in World Week? 

3. In what respects are the U. S. 
and Canadian forms of government 
similar? different? 

4. What does our undefended north- 
ern border tell you about our relations 
with Canada? 

5. Canada and our country are 
linked economically and militarily. Ex- 
plain. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” March 2, 
p. 39-T. 








April 6: Danubia (geography). 


ica” series. 


April 13: Japan (world affairs). 
“Overseas America” 


Great Issues: Education. 


April 27: Norway 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


(No issue next week, because many schools will be in recess for spring 
vacation) 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (No. 9 of “Overseas Amer- 


Young People in Russia Today. How they live and think. 
The Government and Transportation (transportation Series). 


eee Japanese islands now U. S.-occupied (No. 10 and last 
series). 
cuaadie Forests (civics). 


April 20: World Fisheries (economic geography). 








Overseas America—Guam (p. 9) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Guam, about one sixth the size of 
Rhode Island, is the largest island, in 
area and population, in the 5,000 
miles of ocean betwen Hawaii and the 
Philippines. It’s a major stepping-stone 
for air traffic across the Pacific. Today 
the island is almost as busy as in war- 
time. We are strengthening the air and 
naval base. Guam is the center of gov- 
ernment for our new Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. We have more 
than 50,000 servicemen and civilians 
working there. Natives number 25,000. 
Most of the native workers are em- 
ployed by the U. S. Government. 

The Japanese held Guam from 1941 
to 1944, when we recaptured it. The 
natives were loyal to us during the 
the war and suffered from the Jap- 
anese treatment, from the shortage of 
food, and from our bombings when 
we retook the place. The Navy is in 
charge of the island's government. 
President Truman has recommended 
U. S. citizenship for the natives. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 


To continue the study of “Overseas 
America” by telling about the land 
anid the people of Guam. 


Student Activities 


1. Give a brief oral or written re- 

rt on the land and people of Guam. 
See your library’s encyclopedias.) 

2. Give a brief report on the life 
of Magellan. (He discovered Guam.) 

8. Write letters to the students in 
the public schools of Agana, Guam, 


and ask them to correspond with. you. 
Tell them about life in your commu- 
nity and about your school activities. 


Questions for Discussion 


Compare the pictures on pages 9 
and 19. What do they tell you about 
the similarities and differences be- 
tween life and climate in Guam and in 
the United States? How is Guam gov- 
erned? How does Guam’s government 
compare with the government of other 
parts of “Overseas America” discussed 
in previous articles of this series? How 
much self-government do the Guaman- 
ians have? If you were a Congressman, 
would you vote to give American citi- 
zenship to the Guamanians? Why? 


The Family (p. 12) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Because of the long period of in- 
fancy and youth in the human species, 
the family is a necessary institution. 
There have been various types of fam- 
ilies since early times. In one early 
type the mother was the center of the 
family (matriarchy). In another type, 
the father is more important. Essential 
to success of the modern family is mu- 
tual respect of parents and children. 
The great responsibility of the family 
is to provide long, continuous, wise, 
and loving care for children. Modern 
family life has been affected by the 
many amusements outside the home 
and labor-saving devices which have 
greatly reduced chores which used to 
tie people to home. The great increase 
in the divorce rate in the past sixty 
years is levelling off. It may mean that 
we are working out a compromise be- 
tween different ways of living. 


To have students understand 
importance of the family in our g 
ern civilization. 4 


Discussion Questions ; 
1. Why is the family in the mod 
age a great issue facing high-sel 
students? : 

2. Why is the high divorce rai 
our country, and in others (Engh 
for example), a major problem? 

3. What can you do to prepare! 
a happy, lasting marriage? 1 

4. Where can you obtain ad 
about the problems of courtship § 
marriage? 

5. How are our ideas about 
riage and family influenced by mq 
pictures? books? talks with friends?j 
servations at home? 4 

6. As a young person, you have § 
rights and duties in your inl 
plain. 


References 


See “Tools for Teachérs,” Feb. 
p. 3-T. " 


How We Live in Haiti (p. 1 


Lucienne Talleyrand, 13, lives 
her parents in Port-au-Prince, 
She tells the story of her home 
school life and invites readers to 
to her. 


Student Activity 


After you've carefully read 
cienne’s account of her home| 
school life, write a brief story 
what you do at home and in 
Send your story to Lucienne an@ 
her to give it to a friend if sheg 
busy to answer. Tell her how old yj 
like your Haitian correspondent tg 


Clear Thinking (p. 5) 


“Don’t Jump to Conclusions” i 
ond in a series of editorials on 
thinking. 

A clear thinker suspends judg 
until he is fully justified in rea hi 
conclusion. Here: are the four st 
take in problem-solving: (1) B 
the problem; (2) plan a tentative 
tion; (3) gather all the evidence 
can; (4) draw conclusions on whit 
base your course of action. 





“Answers to World Week Quiz Page 

I. Justices of the Peace: 1-F; 2-Fj 
4-O; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 8-O. F 

Il. Guam: a-1l; b-3; c-2; d-4; e 
g-l. 

III. Canada 
8, 2, 1, 5, 4. B. a-1; b-4; c-2; d-1; 


and Newfoundlaz i: 
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A farm boy, Rick attended the traditional one-room 
school. At Fort Wayne's Central High he starred in foot- 
ball and baseball and was graduated with honors. 
Forced to pass up a scholarship and attend college part- 
time, he got his first job with a company seeking an out- 
fielder for its baseball team. 


ST On Se BSS 

Despite the lack of a college degree, Rick was selected for 
F.B.1. training. Throughout the war, he and his fellow agents 
helped maintain internal security. In 1946, he married, 
resigned from the Bureau, and returned to Fort Wayne. 
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FROM “G-MAN™ 
TO GE. 


The Story of 
Rick Stauffer 


Loge service has long been the career of Royal 
L. Stauffer. For many years a law enforcement 
officer, Rick still is serving others—but in quite a 
different way now. As staff assistant in the Personnel 
Division of General Electric’s Works at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, his job is people. He deals with the well. 
being of employees, individually and as a group. He 
counsels them and aids with their personal prob- 
lems. His friendly interest helps make the Fort 
Wayne plant a better place to work. 

Compared to his earlier, exciting, and action 
filled years as a Federal Agent, his present work 
may appear tame. But Rick has found that tracking 
down an idea that will benefit employees gives him 
even greater than tracking down 
criminals. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 
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The next year he was signed by the Detroit Tigers, but 
this career was halted by an injury suffered in practice, 
Later, Rick joined the Mount Pleasant, Michigan, police 
force. While attending a local college part-time, 
learned to fly, bought a plane, and soon won fame as 
“Michigan's Flying Cop.”’ 
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Rick joined General Electric later that year. His varied 
experience fitted him well for personnel work. He still is@ 
baseball fan and flying enthusiast, but his current h 
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is the house which he is building for his wife and daughtet 
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HOW TO PLAY 
LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic- 
style instruction book 
which shows you how 
leading base runners do their 
stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling 
costs to Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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There’s a real future for students in this all-important 
field. Industry looks to today’s youth as the industrial de- 
signers and workers of tomorrow. And they prove it by ’ 
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take those steps that will lead to the soundest 
solution. What are the right steps in problem- 
slving? There are at least these four: 1. Define the 
problem. 2. Plan a tentative solution. 3. Gather all the 
evidence you can. 4. Draw conclusions on which to 
base your course of action. 
Fuzzy thinkers are likely to jump to step 4 without 
taking steps 1, 2, and 3. It is natural to want to take 
short cuts, but we must resist this temptation to jump 
to conclusions. A clear thinker suspends judgment until 
he is fully justified in reaching a conclusion. What, then, 
must we do first? 
1, Define the problem. Before you try to solve a 
problem, you have to know what it is. That is, you must 
have all parts of it clearly in mind, and understand ex- 
actly what they mean. Unless everybody concerned has 
the same understanding of the main points or words, 
everybody will be confused. 
In a social studies class, for example, one student re- 
marked that Abraham Lincoln was an uneducated man. 
Other students objected to this, and a violent argument 
burst out. Some brought references to prove that Lin- 
cln spent not more than a few months all told in 
school. Others said it was well known that Lincoln had 
tad everything he could lay his hands on, and that he 
a grasp of government, history, and prose style sel- 
matched. It was eventually agreed that Lincoln 
had little formal schooling, but that in the sense of self- 
development of a fine native mind and personality, he 
was one of the best-educated men of his time. 
Lawsuits are won or lost every day by the definition 
upon some crucial word by the courts. And we 
tave had deeply impressed on us that Soviet Russia and 
United States do not talk the same language on 
sich vital concepts as democracy, free elections, fair 
tial, and human rights. 


Wise we try to solve problems, we ought to 











2. Plan a tentative solution. This is merely a common 
fase version of the old proverb, “Look before you 








2g ) ye.” You wouldn’t start out on any major task, 
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Ja reether it’s finding a lost child or choosing your career, 


Bhout some advance plan of action. 
4 Gather all the evidence you can. Well, what is evi- 





KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 2 


Don’t Jump 


to Conelusions 


dence? For solving problems, it means any kind of in- 
formation—either facts or opinions—that is reliable, and 
that bears upon the case in hand. 

Facts are statements about events, objects, and con- 
ditions on which there can be no disagreement or 
doubt: e.g., Washington was the first president of the 
United States. The population of Illinois is greater than 
that of Wyoming. All unprejudiced persons will agree 
that these statements are true. 

Opinions are judgments about questions in dispute 
which may be held by any number of people. Opinions 
are valuable in proportion to the authority of those who 
believe them. Authorities are persons who, because of 
special study, experience, or attainments, have an un- 
usual degree of knowledge about a certain field. 

All sources of information and opinion are not equal- 
ly reliable. We must know, therefore, something about 
the authorities, institutions, and reference books, from 
which we draw our information. Do they have a good 
reputation for honesty, accuracy, and freedom from 
prejudice? Did you get your report at first hand (ob- 
serve it yourself), second hand (reliable newspaper or 
agency), or third hand (rumors and hearsay)? 

4. Draw conclusions. We cannot wait forever to make 
up our minds on even the most important issues. We. 
have stressed the need for suspending judgment to get 
full evidence, just because most people do not suspend 
it long enough. But there are some people, at the othier 
extreme, who wait too long. Their minds are so open 
that they are like a sieve. They put off acting until it is 
too late. 

Time never stands still. Today, on the threshold of 
the atomic age. life is perilous and the future may be 
short. We can no longer afford the luxury of delay, yet 
we must be sure our decisions are right. 





OUR FRONT COVER. These Canadian lassies, Joyce Cleugly (left) 
and Adess Sheridan, are paying a visit to one of the life- 
size cement dinosaurs in the Calgary, Alberta, Zoological 
Park. This fellow, Brontosaurus, was a strict vegetarian. 
Dinosaurs roamed Alberta 90,000,000 years ago. For more recent 
developments in Canada, see page 6. Hamilton Wright photo. 




















EXT week the map of Canada 
will change. The new map will 
show our neighbor enlarged by 

an area of more than 152,000 square 

miles. 

The expansion of Canada was brought 
about not by war or forced annexation. 
It comes as a result of a free vote. Last 
July 22 the people of Newfoundland 
and Labrador voted to join Canada. 
With approval from both Canada and 
Britain, Newfoundland will become the 
tenth province of Canada on March 31. 

Newfoundland’s history is “older” 
than that of Canada. Discovered on 
June 24, 1497, by John Cabot, it be- 
came Britain’s first colony across the 
seas. The -earliest settlement—on Con- 
ception Bay—was founded in 1610. 
French and English fishermen disputed 
the rights to the island’s rich fishing 
grounds at first. But France finally 
acknowledged Britain’s claim to the 
colony in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht. 

A triangular island lying to the east 
of Canada at the mouth of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Newfoundland is about 
the size of the state of Ohio. But it has 
a population of only 321,000. Out of 
every 100 Newfoundlanders, 99 were 
born on the island and are of English, 
Scottish, and Irish descent. 

Owned by little Newfoundland as a 
“dependency” is vast undeveloped Lab- 
rador, on the North American mainland. 
Its 110,000 square miles is three times 
the area of the island of Newfoundland. 
Fewer than 6,000 people inhabit Lab- 
rador’s coastline. 

Fishing is the economic mainstay of 
Newfoundland. The island’s waters 
abound in cod. Fishery exports last 
year were valued at $26,000,000. The 
second important industry is the manu- 
facture of newsprint paper. About 
300,000 tons of newsprint are produced 
annually. The island also has extensive 
mineral resources, notably iron ore. 
The airport at Gander, Newfound- 


In full tribal regalia Blackfeet Indians parade through Cal- 


Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest overseas 


possession, joins Dominion March 31 













Tenth Provinee fort 


land, is an important stopping-off place 
for the half-dozen international air 
lines flying the North Atlantic route. 

Newfoundland was once a self-gov- 
erning Dominion—an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Britain. She held that 
status from World War I to February, 
1934. 

The world depression in the early 
1930s struck hard at Newfoundland’s 
weak finances. The government could 
not meet the interest charges on its 
$90,000,000 debt. It did not have 
enough revenue for administrative ex- 
penses. “Financially embarrassed,” New- 
foundland appealed to Britain for help. 

A Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate conditions. The commis- 
sion recommended that Dominion rights 
be suspended until Newfoundland might 
again be self-supporting. 

The Newfoundland parliament was 
temporarily dissolved in 1934. All leg- 
islative and executive power was vested 
in a Commission of Government. It was 
made up of three Newfoundlanders and 
three Britishers, headed. by a British 
governor. 

During the years of World War II 
Newfoundland’s economic fortunes 
brightened. The United States and 
Canada built Army and Navy bases on 
the island. This provided employment 
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gary, Alberta, before taking part in 


Supplies arrive at outpost of Hudson’s Bay Company ( 
1670) in Yellowknife, a center of northern gold dise 


for thousands of Newfoundlander, 
There was also a sizable increase of 
exports, particularly fish and newsprint, 

Both Newfeundland and Canada 
stand to gain from their union. Canada 
acquires 152,000 square miles of teri- 
tory, much of it rich in unexplored nat- 
ral resources. Canada also strengthens 
her military defense position in the 
North Atlantic. 

Under the union agreement, the New. | Workers 
foundlanders will derive many benefits, | later log 
such as lower customs duties on im], 
ports and government assistance from} @ 
old-age pensions and family allowances 
for children. As a province of Canada 
Newfoundland will share in these bene 
fits, participate in the Dominion gop 
ernment, and have a large measure 
self-rule. : 

The elements that forge any nat 
are land and people. Many people 
the United States are amazingly 
informed about both of these in 
to Canada. 

To too many Americans, Cana 
our “little” neighbor to the No 
happens, however, that this 
neighbor is one fifth larger than? 
continental United States. With an 
of more than 3,500,000 square 
Canada is the third largest coun 
the world, surpassed in size only 
Russia and China. 

But her population is no more than 12,000.01 
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Workers guide logs into soaking vats. 
later logs are peeled to make plywood. 





12,000,000—less than that of New York 

state. Nine tenths of the Canadians live 

within 200 miles of the American boun- 

dary, in a 4,000-mile-long band from 
Breton to Vancouver. 

Above this narrow strip lies the Lau- 
tentian Shield, a mass of bleak plateau 
m which no crops can grow, but which 
abounds in valuable mineral deposits. 
North of the Shield is a frozen waste- 

Stretching to the North Pole. 
da is a rich country—rich in 
ba resources, rich in fertile soil. 
tanks first in the world in the pro- 
of platinum, nickel, asbestos, 
fadium; second in gold, aluminum, 
‘Mteury, and molybdenum. She has 
uranium deposits, now being 

for use in atomic energy. 

farm land is to be found almost 


Setywhere in the Dominion, south of 
" Bf the Laurentian Shield. One third of all 
im Board #8 the wheat j in the world, before the war, 


dian. Evergreen forest regions 
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cover almost one third of the area of 
Canada. In the parts of Canada a visi- 
tor is most likely to go, the climate is 
much the same as in the northern part 
of the U. S. 

A majority of Canadians live south 
of the northernmost part of the United 
States. The reason is that the St. Law- 
rence River valley and the Great Lakes 
region are the most thickly settled parts 
of Canada (see map). 

Canadians are said to have been so 
busy trying to prove to the English 
that they are not Yankees, and to the 
Yankees that they are not English, that 
they have had little time to be them- 
selves. 

The U.S. tourist in Canada is im- 
pressed by the fact that “our neighbors 
upstairs” like hot dogs, movies, base- 
ball, ice cream sodas, juke boxes, and 
bebop. And yet, the Canadians do not 
consider themselves Americans of the 
U. S. variety. 
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On the other hand, Canadians go in 
for afternoon tea, proudly fly a flag re- 
sembling the British Union Jack, and 
lustily sing “God Save the King.” But 
they do not consider themselves Eng- 
lishmen. 

Let’s accept our northern neighbors 
for what they are. They ther-selves 
prefer to think that they combine the 
best features of the U.S. and: Britain. 
Perhaps they are right. 

July 1, 1867, is the official birthday 
of the Dominion of Canada. On that 
day came into effect the famous British 
North America Act, passed by the 
British Parliament. The Act created the 
Dominion of Canada out of a union of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. 

Canada was given full control over 
her domestic affairs, but at least tech- 
nically, all relations with other coun- 
tries remained in the hands of the 
British government. Then, in 1931, the 
British Parliament enacted the Statute 
of Westminster which granted the Do- 
minions liberty to control their own 
foreign relations. 

Canada is, to all intents and purposes, 
an independent, self-governing country, 
tied to Britain only by sentiment. She 
maintains an independent foreign pol- 
icy and has her own diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign capitals. 

Canada is not as much a melting pot 
as the U. S. She has a compact minority 
of three and a half million French- 
speaking inhabitants settled chiefly in 
the province of Quebec. Ever since the 
British took control of Canada in 1763, 
these French-Canadians have main- 
tained their customs, language, and re- 
ligion (Roman Catholic). 

By the British North America Act, 
Quebec has a fixed representation of 














65 seats in the Canadian parliament, 
while all other provinces are repre-, 
sented in proportion to their population. 

Canada encourages immigration, par- 
ticularly for her sparsely settled west- 
ern provinces. Many European “dis- 
placed persons” have been welcomed 
to Canada in the past few years. 

The government of Canada _ bears 
some resemblance to that of the U.S. 
Like the United States, Canada is a 
federation. Her provincial governments 
are somewhat similar to our state gov- 
ernments. Each province has strong 
feelings about its rights. Ottawa cor- 
responds to Washington as the national 
capital. 

In name the head of the Canadian 
government is the Governor-General, 
who is the representative of the British 
Crown. He is appointed by the King on 
the advice of the Dominion cabinet. 
His title is deceptive, however, since he 
has almost no powers. He cannot veto 
legislation. 

The legislative body of the Dominion 
is her parliament. It consists of two 
chambers: (1) the Senate, with 96 
members appointed for life by the Gov- 
ernor-General on the recommendation 
of the cabinet; and (2) the House of 
Commons, with a membership of 245 
elected directly by the people for terms 
of five years. 

Of the two chambers, the House of 
Commons is the more powerful. No 
cabinet can remain in office without its 
support. The Senate, on the other hand, 
holds a less powerful position. Although 
theoretically it has the power of veto, 
in practice the Senate restricts itself to 
study and criticism of legislation passed 
by Commons. 

The real head of the government is 
the prime minister. He is the leader of 
the political party which has the great- 





Harbor at St. John’s, Newfoundiand. U. S. Army dock is at foreground, right. 





est representation in the House of Com- 
mons. Here the governmental set-up 
follows the pattern of the British sys- 
tem. The prime minister and his cabi- 
net members must hold seats in the 
House of Commons. The cabinet is re- 
sponsible as a body to the House of 
Commons. The prime minister and his 
cabinet can be forced to resign at any 
time, if Commons passes a vote of no 
confidence. 

The present prime minister is Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent, 66, of Quebec, a 
French-Canadian lawyer, and member 
of the Liberal party. He took office last 
November 15, upon the resignation of 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, who 
had held office longer than any other 
prime minister in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The leading political opponents of 
the Liberals are the Progressive Con- 
servatives (formerly known as the Con- 
servative party) and the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, a socialist, 
anti-Communist party. 

A new national election in Canada is 
expected soon. It must be held by the 
middle of next year, which is five years 
since the last election. It may be held 
this year. Unlike the fixed date for 
elections in the United States, elections 
in Canada can be called at any time 
the government decides. 

The nearest thing to brotherly love 
in international affairs is the relation- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States. No fortifications dot the common 
4,000-mile boundary between these two 
good neighbors. Canada and the United 
States have been allies in two world 
wars and are fast friends, today, in 
peace. 

Economically, the two countries are 
bound by the closest ties. Canada is our 
best customer, our greatest outside sup- 


plier, and the area of our largest fe 
investment. 

Canada and the U. S. are partners jj 
a Permanent Joint Board on Defense, 
formed by the two nations in 1949, 
Together with Britain, the United States 
and Canada are the “keepers of the 
atomic secret.” Finally, Canada has 
joined us and the Western European 
countries in sponsoring the proposed 
North Atlantic Defense Pact (see March 


2 issue). 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
... As We Saw lt 


e@ Random notes gathered by a staff 
editor on a recent visit to Newfound. 
land: The two largest communities on 
the island—St. John’s and Corner Brook 
—present vivid contrasts to each other, 
Besides its fine natural harbor (see be. 
low), St. John’s has little to offer ex 
cept a certain quaint aura which all 
centuries-old settlements acquire. 

But across the island, on the westem 
side, stands bright, bustling Corner 
Brook, centered about the largest single 
newsprint mill in the world. New houses, 
hospitals, roads, a lively youth center- 
and jobs for all—give Corner Brook an 
optimistic air noticeably lacking else 
where on the island. 

Corner Brook and St. John’s are con- 
nected by a narrow-gauge railway, 
which cuts its way through the seni- 
wilderness of central Newfoundland 
Almost all Newfoundlanders live close to 
the sea, in countless bays and villages 

At Fort Pepperell the U. S. Amy 
maintains the only GI dairy in the 
world. For U.S. soldiers and _ their 
families, the Army is unwilling to use 
milk from Newfoundlanders’ cows, 
which are not all tuberculin-tested. 

—H. L. M., ht. 
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) Size. In town, the Guamanian wears 


EFORE World War II we hesi- 
B tated to fortify Guam. We were 

afraid the Japanese would ob- 
ject. We delayed until it was too late. 
Three days after Pearl Harbor (De- 
cember 10, 1941, to be exact) the 
Japanese overran Guam in 24 hours. 

Now we're making up for lost time. 
We're turning Guam into our most 
powerful fortress between Hawaii and 
the Far East. 

On a map of the Pacific, Guam looks 
like a mere speck. Guam isn’t very 
large—about one sixth the size of Rhode 
Island. But it’s the largest island, both 
in area and population, in all the 5,000 
miles of ocean between Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Since 1936 Guam has been 
a major stepping-stone for air traffic 
across the Pacific. 

After U. S. Marines recaptured 
Guam in July, 1944, the island became 
a vital war base. Masses of B-29 bomb- 
ers winged away from its eight air 
fields to strike at Japan. Our Pacific 
fleet set up advance headquarters on 
the island. 


Guam—Postwar Fortress 


When the war ended, we abandoned 
most of Pacific island bases. But 
not Guam! This island is almost as 
busy today as in wartime. Walter Sul- 
livan, a New York Times reporter who 
stopped there last fall, writes: 


Oul 


“The visitor, flying in by night, is 
startled to see the lights of a great me- 
tropolis glittering on the black surface 
of the Pacific—blinking red lights from 
radio towers, streams of moving lights 
on traffic arteries, nests of light at shop- 
ping centers.” 

Navy civilian engineers are 
building an air and naval base in the 
northern part of the island. Apra har- 
bor, on the west side of Guam, is being 
enlarged. Guam is the center of gov- 
ernment for our new Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands (subject of the 
next chapter of OVERSEAS AMER- 
ICA). 

To build the new fortress of Guam, 
we have brought to the island 36,000 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen; more than 
10,000 Filipino laborers; 7,000 U. S. 
civilian workers. 

The native Guamanians, who total 
about 25,000, are outnumbered two-to- 
One on their own island. 

The Guamanians, a gracious and 
Charming people, don’t have an easy 
life. Their island has few resources and 
nO important industries. The only im- 


and 


portant export crop is copra (dried 
coconut meat). 
Guam contains some _ good-sized 


towns, where the people aren’t much 
different from continental Americans 
Who live in communities of the same 





Our Most 





Distant Possession 


American-style clothes and listens to 
American radio programs. Many of his 
customs are of Spanish origin. Practi- 
cally all Guamanians are Roman Catho- 
lics. Spanish priests converted the 
natives more than 200 years ago. 
Discovered by Magellan in 1521 dur- 
ing his round-the-world voyage, Guam 
was a Spanish possession until 1898. 
The first permanent Spanish settlement 
on the island was made in 1668. At 
that time there were about 50,000 na- 
tives, called Chamorros. These brown- 
skinned people were probably related 
to the Polynesians of Hawaii and Samoa. 
The Chamorros bitterly _ resisted 
Spanish rule. Wars, storms, and dis- 
ease reduced their numbers to fewer 
than 4,000 by 1710. Today there are 
no pure-blooded Chamorros on Guam. 
The modern Guamanian is descended 
chiefly from the Filipino, Spanish, 
Chinese, and Japanese settlers who 


GUAM 


came to the island in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

In 1898 the Spanish-American War 
broke out. We captured Guam without 
resistance. The treaty which ended the — 
war made Guam an American posses- 
sion. 

Like most of our distant Pacifie is- 
lands, Guam was placed under Navy 
administration. The U. S. President ap- 
points a high-ranking Naval officer as 
governor. 

Guamanians elect a Congress. It has 
no power except to advise the gover- 
nor. This month Guam’s Congress de- 
manded more power. 

(Continued on page 19) 





lcernational News phote 
These young people of war-devastated Guam study in a Navy-built Quonset hut. 
This is the 10th and 11th grade typing class of George Washington High School. 
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Harry Fitch Studio 


An lowa Justice Court: The J. P. (center, at desk) ponders as attorneys (pointing to lawbooks) argue. Offender sits at right. 


“Poor Man’s Court” 


Does the “J. P.” live up to his responsibilities? 


hee—ee— EE-EEE-EEEE! 
W As the siren howled close 

behind him, motorist Henry 
Joyce pulled over to the curb. A State 
Police car rolled up beside him. 

“Going pretty fast, weren't you, 
bud?” called the state trooper. “Just 
turn around and follow me back into 
town. You've got a date with the J. P.” 

They stopped at the Town Hall. Let- 
tered on a door just inside the entry 
were the words “Justice of the Peace.” 
They went in and sat down. Presently 
a brisk little man entered and sat down 
at the desk at the front of the room. 

“Hello, Trooper, what do you have 
for me today?” he asked. 

“Morning, Justice Potter. This man 
was driving between 45 and 50 miles 
per hour in that 35-mile speed zone 
east of town,” said the state policeman, 

“Mr. Joyce,” said the justice, “you 
are charged with speeding. Let me in- 


form you of your rights. You have a 





% Means word is defined on page 29. 


right to be represented by a lawyer. 
You may ask to have your case taken 
from this court to the Grand Jury* of 
this county. You may plead ‘not guilty’ 
to the charge. If so, I will set a date for 
a jury trial. If you admit the charge 
and plead ‘guilty,’ it is my duty to sen- 
tence you. How do you plead—guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“Well, judge, I guess I was driving 
more than 35. I didn’t know there was 
a 35-mile speed limit there. I plead 
guilty.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Joyce, ignorance of the 
law is no excuse,” said the justice. “I 
fine you $5. Next case!” 


Lowest State Court 


Like Mr. Joyce, most people don’t 
discover Justice Court until they run 
afoul of the law. This article, we hope, 
will be a less painful way for you to 
get acquainted with this little known 
but important “grass roots” court. In 
almost all states Justice Court is the 
lowest state court—and it does more 
business than any other court. 





The office of justice of the peace has 
a long and honorable history. King Ed- 
ward III of England, more than 600 
years ago, began the custom of ap 
pointing noblemen as local judges in 
their own neighborhoods. In time these 
noblemen, called “justices of — the 
peace,” became the bosses of local gov: 
ernment in England. 

English settlers transplanted the of- 
fice of justice of the peace to the New 
World. In colonial days the justice was 
one of the top men in his community. 
He had a good deal of authority and 
respect. 

That’s not true any more. Both in 
England and in the United States, the 
justice of the peace has lost most of his 
power. In some places his job is com 
sidered so useless that it has been 
abolished. Usually he hears only the 
most trivial cases. “Smart alecks” some- 
times poke fun at the J. P. The worst of 
it is that many justices don’t take their 
jobs very seriously, either. 






Yet, in recent years, the justice of the — 


peace has suddenly become a pretty 
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P 
t judge. He is dealing with 
thousands of people who, 30 years 
ago, would never have had any occa- 
son to enter Justice Court. 

The reason is the automobile. 
Every year about 4,500,000 Ameri- 
cans are charged by police officers with 
breaking traffic and highway laws. In 
amajority of states most of these cases 
(like the case of Henry Joyce) are 
heard by justices of the peace in rural 
districts or small towns. In 37 states 
country justices hear at least a part of 
the motor-vehicle cases. If it weren't 
for traffic cases many justices wouldn’t 
have much to do. In New York State in 
1945, for instance, 71 per cent of all 
Justice Court cases were traffic-law 
violations. 






The Justice’s Job 


What else does a J. P. do besides fin- 
ing speeders and reckless drivers? 

Certain other minor lawbreakers are 
brought before him. Somebody who is 
arested for being intoxicated in the 
town square or for making a disturb- 
ance may get a hearing in Justice Court. 

The J. P. often presides in minor 
civil suits. In a civil suit one person 
claims that he has suffered an injury 
or loss of property because of some ac- 
tion by another person. 

Suppose Farmer Johnson backs his 
tractor through Farmer Wilson’s fence. 
Wilson says it cost $21.50 to fix the 
fence. Johnson says he won't pay it. 
Wilson may start a lawsuit in Justice 
Court. Often a jury is called in. The 
J. P. presides. If the jury (or the jus- 
tice, if he is trying the case without a 
jury) believes Wilson’s story, Johnson 
will be ordered to pay the $21.50, or 
some lesser amount. 

Justice Court is the place where 
Farmer Wilson and Farmer Johnson ex- 
pect to get justice cheaply and quickly. 
Wilson probably couldn’t afford to 
make his small claim in any other court. 
lawyers’ fees and other expenses 
would be likely to swallow up the 
whole amount of his claim and maybe 
more. 

In many states the J. P. is more than 
a judge. He is often a township or 
county official. 

Usually he has the right to perform 
Marriages. A few “marrying justices” 
make most of their income from quick- 
“tvice marriages: “You-are-now-man- 
ind-wife-two-dollars-please.” 

Does the justice of the peace live up 
‘0 his modern responsibilities? Many 
People say “no.” 

There are three main criticisms: 


1. Improper court surroundings 


Justice Court is ah informal court. 
ou don’t see there the robes and trap- 
Pigs that mark most courts. The aver- 
Mee justice needs little equipment ex- 















eis 


cept a desk, a lawbook or two, and a 
ledger to note the results of his cases. 

J. P.’s have been known to hold 
court in their home kitchens, at a store, 
in a cow barn, out in the hay field, 
even along the public road. That may 
be all right, if it speeds up the wheels 
of justice. But some justices carry 
things too far. In one small city this 
sign hangs on an office building: 

“Justice Court, Auto licenses here. 
We Remodel, Reline, Repair Men’s and 
Women’s Garments, Fur and Cloth, 
2nd floor.” 

One New Jersey justice of the peace 
used to hold court in his ice-cream 
store. On hot days he delayed cases for 
hours—so that sweltering traffic offend- 
ers would buy a lot of his ice cream 
while waiting their turn! 


2. The fee* system 


Except in about half a dozen states, 
the J. P. receives no salary. His income 
consists of fees. 

Fines collected in Justice Court are 
public funds. Claims paid as the result 
of civil suits go to the person who start- 
ed the suit, But the J. P., in most states, 
can also order payment of “court 
costs.” Court costs pay the expense of 
hearing the case—including a fee for 
the justice. 

The J. P. cannot collect court costs 
in every type of case. This is the gen- 


eral rule: In a criminal case, court costs 
are paid only by guilty persons (not 
by those who are found to be inno- 
cent); in a civil suit, court costs are 
paid only by the defendant if he loses 
the case. In a civil suit the person who 
makes a claim is called the “plaintiff.” 
The person against whom the claim is 
made is called the “defendant.” 

One investigator says that, in nine 
cases out of 10, fees collected do not 
even pay for the time spent by the jus- - 
tice in hearing the case. 

Some justices, however, are tempted 
to use their position for profit. They 
may order offenders to pay unjustly 
high costs. They are likely to favor the 
plaintiff in a civil suit (for if the plain- 
tiff loses, no court costs can be col- 
lected). They may try to get people 
arrested in order to get more cases. 
One Utah J. P., it is said, rides around 
at night with a police officer. The offi- 
cer stops motorists and the justice fines 
them on the spot. The motorist is usu- 
ally in a hurry and pays the fine, even 
if he is not guilty, in order to continue 
his journey promptly. 


3. Ignorant justices 
Nearly always the office of justice of 
the peace is a part-time job. You don’t 
have to be a lawyer to be a J. P. Al- 
most anybody over 21 years of age can 
(Continued on page 19) 

















Buffalo Courier Express 
“LOOK, NO HEAD!” Because so many motorists don’t “use their heads,” the J.P. 
keeps busy. Motorists who break driving laws often end up in Justice Court. 
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S FAMILY life going out of style? 
} Eight times as many marriages end 

in divorce nowadays as in 1890; 
three times as many as when you were 
born. At that rate all marriages would 
eventually be dissolved by the time 
you reach my present age—and I’m by 
no means ancient! 

Fifty years ago, only a small frac- 
tion of children was reared by servants. 
Today even fewer are, but many chil- 
dren of factory and office: workers go 
to nursery school. The bar fly, or 
saloon-lounger, formerly the only 
known one-sex insect, now appears in 
two forms, father and mother fly. The 
automobile shuttles us around on week 
ends. The movies lures us an evening 
or two each week. Labor-saving inven- 
tions have given us so much chore-free 
time that we constantly seek excite- 
ment away from home. And if we do 
stay at home, we can’t read novels 
aloud to one another because of the 
naughty words. Even the famous 
hearth or fireside has given way to an 
oil burner in the cellar. 

Does all this mean that our most 
important social group is falling apart? 
I don’t think so. Divorce rates have de- 
clined somewhat since 1947 and may 
be levelling off. What it does mean is 
that we are at last working out a com- 
promise with a great deal of fumbling, 
between two very different ways of 
living. 


Primitive Families 


I'd be the first to emphasize the 
huge importance of man’s ability to 
reason and to control his own destiny. 
These abilities, along with man’s con- 
science, power of choice, and religious 
















~The Happy 


feelings put man in a class by himself. 
Nevertheless we cannot deny that we 
have a lot in common with animals. 
We have mothers and fathers, and pass 
through an age of infancy when we 
are helpless. Like animals, we are born, 
we must eat and drink, we are sensi- 
tive to pain, and eventually we must 
die. 

For thousands and thousands of 
years, the way human families were 
organized was jin many ways similar 
to the family life of other mammals. 
Doubtless all my readers know enough 
about biology to understand what a 
mammal is, and I assume that your 
belief in storks* disappeared no later 
than your faith in Santa Claus. 


The Mother-Centered Family 


Nobody knows exactly how families 
were organized before history began. 
The experts say there have been many 
different systems in various times and 
places. With primitive human beings, 
however, just as with. lions (which 
greatly resemble humans in that Father 
Lion and Mother Lion remain mates 
year after year), mothers are far more 
important than fathers in keeping the 
race from becoming extinct. Before the 
days of nursing bottles and patent 
baby foods, babies had to have a 
mother at least for several months after 
birth in order to keep alive. Thus babies 
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became associated with mothers. The 
primitive father might have as many 
offspring as he pleased, but the mother 
had to feed, warm, and protect her 
particular baby, or it died. And when 
the primitive mother had fed and 
cared for her child for months, she 
took enough interest in it to want t 
see it grow to maturity. 

Maybe the younger brothers and sis. 
ters had the same father or maybe 
they didn’t. The important thing i 
that they had the same mother. % 
grew up the mother-centered family. 
In many primitive tribes throughout 
the world it has been a frequent type 
of family group. The head of a mother 
centered family is known as a matri 
arch, from Greek words meaning moth 
er-rule. Family organization of the 
kind that is dominated by the mothers 
is called matriarchy. 

The mother, as the stable. element in 
primitive society, had the most ip 
fluence. Even her brother was mor 
important in the community than her 
husband! His authority and_ standing 
depended on his being the brother of 


a mother of children. 


The Father-Centered Family 


Gradually through the ages Tlife 
grew more complicated. People settled 
down. Instead of living by hunting o 
by plucking wild fruits, they cared far 
flocks or herds of domestic animak 
and they cultivated crops. The tas 
of providing food, clothing, and shelter, 
though still irksome, became less dar 
gerous. These could be performed y 
women, who were usually somewhat 
less strong physically than men. In fact 
men were enough stronger to insist 
that most of the ordinary work b 
done by their wives. The husband be 
came the boss. 

He was the boss in Bible times. Pe 
triarchy, or father rule, had replace 
matriarchy. In ancient Rome the patt 
arch backed up his domination of 
family by an elaborate system of laws 
In fact the “power of the father” w# 
the foundation on which much of ' 
Roman law was built. Roman law® 
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How Can We Make It a Reality? 


ly Philip A. Knowlton 


however in England and the United 
States than in certain other countries, 
for example France. 

Of both matriarchy and patriarchy 
there have been many forms. In cer- 
tain times and places, especially where 
women were far more numerous than 
men, husbands have had several wives 
at the same time. In certain other 
times and places, wives have had sev- 
eral husbands at the same time. But 
for many hundreds of years the re- 
ligions which have prevailed in most 
civilized countries have limited peo- 
ple to one wife or one husband during 
the joint lifetime of both, though if 
one dies the other may remarry. Di- 
voree has never been anything but a 
makeshift, and most religions either 
forbid it or discourage it. Nonreligious, 
& as we say secular, laws have fol- 
lowed the dictates of custom, which in 
tum has followed the prevailing re- 
ligion. 

Human nature hasn’t always fol- 
lwed the patterns set by customs. 
Matriarchy is suitable only for primi- 
live societies. Thoroughgoing _patri- 
achy is unfair to women. Neither is 
wholly fair to children. So women have 
rebelled in the last century or so, and 
thildren, less needed than formerly for 
the economic production of the family, 
ae doing the same. But, despite all 
the disturbing signs about us, I do not 
think we are drifting into chaos. 


The Child-Centered Family 


The only kind of primary group, or 
unit organization, that will really work 
8 one which closely resembles what 
law and religion both recognize. To 
Serve good ends, a family must be rea- 

ly permanent, reasonably demo- 


§ Fatic, and reasonably happy. The at- 
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The nature of 
yourfuture 
“family tree” 
will depend on 
how you live 
your life. 
















must be more lasting and more com- 
plete than the attractions of the puppy- 
love kind—though (and don’t let the 
cynics kid you!) the latter is distinctly 
the most blissful thing in the world. 
Father can’t, year after year, think 
only of himself just because he pays 
the bills. Mother, just because she is a 
mother and does the housework, can’t 
afford to think of Father as forever 
indebted to her. And both must re- 
member that Mary and Johnny will 
some day be Mom and Pop, and that 
the only way they can learn to exercise 
responsibility is to have some freedom 
of choice while growing up. 

The worst single handicap under 
which man suffers is the fearfully big 
fraction of his life during which he is 
helpless or dependent. It is chiefly the 
long infancy of man that makes the 
family a necessary institution. That 
family is the best family that best pro- 
vides long, continuous, wise, and lov- 
ing care for children. 


What You Can Do Now 


Now how can you apply this defini- 
tion of a good family to your own life? 
You are helpful to humanity as a 
whole if you strike a fair balance be- 
tween blind reverence for past genera- 
tions (like that of the Chinese) and 
concern for the welfare of the next 
generation; if you make your own 
period of adolescence as painless as 
possible to the family in which you 
now live; if you keep yourself reason- 
ably eligible for marriage; if you marry 
for long-term rather than for tempo- 
rary happiness; and if you are willing, 
eventually, to assume the responsibil- 
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ity of a wise and loving parenthood 
that will last for many years. 

Here let me pause to remark that 
more insincere, misleading, and some- 
times even vicious books have been 
written on the subject of marriage, sex, 
and the family than on any other sub- 
ject. 

Consider the subject of adolescence. 
How many writers of books for teen- 
agers dare suggest that young people 
still have much to learn and are not 
always easy to get along with? One 
way to prepare for successful parent- 
hood is to practice a sound program 
of human relations in the only home 
of which you are, right now, a mem- 
ber. Remember that no generation, 
even yours, is tremendously more in- 
telligent than the one just before it, 
and that forty isn’t always stupider 
than seventeen. 

Consider love. Books of a certain 
kind belittle it. They would have you 
believe it old-fashioned, “Victorian,” a 
delusion—just the old barnyard attrac- 
tion fumigated, dressed up, and 
brought into the parlor. The authors of 
such books are so anxious not to be 
sentimental that they succeed only in 
being dirty-minded. Beware of the 
book or the person who sneers at good, 
clean, adoring and beautifully senti- 
mental love. 


Sense and Nonsense about Morals 

Then there’s that subject of sex. One 
kind of author tells you what not to do 
-—and ignores your temptations. He 
shuts his eyes to the time when he too 
was physically and emotionally eager 
for marriage—and penniless. Knowing 
that the author is holding out on you, 
you have no respect for him or his 
book. Another kind of author is tremen- 
dously impressed with the common- 
ness of sin. Shame and remorse, he 
thinks, are more to be feared than the 
sins that cause them. So he practically 
invites you to sin—and if you have any 
desire at all to lead a decent life, you 
despise him too. 

Some day somebody will write a 
book -for youth on this subject that 
will be truthful, complete, high-minded, 
and understanding. Its author will hope 
that you will be virtuous and self-con- 
trolled; will help you up if you have 
stumbled; and will have sense enough 
to know that if you have done any- 
thing either mildly wrong or very 
wicked indeed, you will be happier if 
you still believe in high standards of 
personal conduct. 

But I'd better stop right here, or 
that book will sound too good to be 
true. The trouble is, I’m not wise 
enough or good enough to write it. 














CONGRESS AT WORK 


ADMINISTRATION DEFEAT. 
Efforts to curb the U. S. Senate’s 
right to unlimited debate ended 
in a compromise settlement. 


The story is actually an emotion-laden 
drama, with two “plots,” and several 
sets of “characters.” 

The first “plot” concerns the conflict 
over the right of filibuster itself. Many 
Senators take pridé in the fact that the 
Senate is the “last great deliberative 
body in the world.” Any Senator or 
group of Senators may talk endlessly on 
any subject, thus delaying or preventing 
a vote. Attempts have been made to 
curtail this right, particularly by those 
who feel that a majority should be able 
to bring a vote on any measure. 

The second “plot” centers around 
President Truman’s civil rights program 
—which includes proposed anti-poll tax 
and anti-lynching legislation. 

The “cast of characters” includes the 
following three groups: (1) Northern 
and western Democrats, almost all of 
whom are generally behind President 
Truman’s legislative program; (2) 
Southern Democrats who, with a few 
exceptions, bitterly oppose the civil 
rights program, and also support the 
right to filibuster; and (3) Republicans, 
who are mostly in favor of civil rights 
legislation, split on the question of the 
filibuster, and mostly opposed to Mr. 
Truman's domestic legislative proposals 
other than on civil rights. 

Here are the latest actions in the 
Senate drama: 

1. Last year Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, then the Senate presiding 
officer, made an important ruling. He 
said that the Senate’s Rule XXII (the 
cloture rule—see below) could apply 
only to a “pending measure,” not to a 
motion to bring up a measure. In effect, 
the Vandenberg ruling left the door 
wide open to future filibusters, as long 
as they were confined to motions to 
bring up measures. 

2. On February 28 Senator Lucas 
brought up a bill to plug these -loop- 
holes. This, he hoped, would enable 
the Senate to pass civil rights legisla- 
tion later on. Immediately, a mild fili- 
buster by southern Democrats began. 

3. On March 10 Senator Lucas pre- 
sented a petition for cloture, signed by 
17 Democrats and 16 Republicans. 
Briefly, the cloture rule provides that 
any 16 Senators may ask to have debate 
ended. If their request is accepted by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate, then 
a vote must be taken after a certain 
specified time. 

4. Vice-President Barkley then re- 
versed the 1948 Vande berg ruling. He 
said cloture could be applied to the 
present motion to take up the change 
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Top winners in annual Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search is Dwight W. Taylor, 17, of Alta- 
dena, Cal. He plans to be a zoologist. For 
his project he investigated living mollusks. 


in Rule XXII. But the Vice-President 
was overruled by the Senate, 46 to 41. 
Twenty-three Republicans joined 23 
southern Democrats in voting against 
25 “Administration” Democrats and 16 
Republicans. 

5. Last week the Senate moved 
toward adoption of a compromise to 
pro-filibuster forces. It would provide 
for cloture on any matter by vote of 
64 Senators. (This is a much stiffer 
hurdle than the previous requirement of 
two thirds of those present and voting. 
Only exception would be moves to 
make further changes in the rules, 
which could not be limited by cloture. 

What’s Behind It: The Senate drama, 
on the surface, related only to the right 
of filibuster. But by their victory, the 
southern Democrats delayed indefinitely 
any consideration of civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

eee 


EUROPE AND BACK, $250. 

Low-cost ship travel to Europe 

for 7,500 students and teachers 

this summer is the aim of a 

resolution now before Congress. 

The resolution calls for use of three 

Army transport ships now in “moth- 
balls.” 

The three ships would make a total 

of 12 trips to Europe, the first one start- 

ing June 4. During the early months 


Second place among the $11,000 awards wen 
to Caroline S. Littlejohn, 16, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Her prize-winning essay was on re 
searches in mathematical theory of relativity. 


the ships would carry Displaced Per 
sons on the return voyage from Eutope. 
These would be part of the program 
bringing 205,000 DPs here this year 
and next. 

The idea for the rough-and-ready 
but inexpensive transportation has the 
approval of the- State Department and 
President Truman. Regular commercial 
sea transportation is still “tight,” and 
costs about $400 round-trip to Europe. 

If approved the student trips w 
help to carry out previous legislation 
calling for greater exchanges of st 
dents and teachers among Western Et- 
ropean countries and the United 
States. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


“MEMORIAL” FOR MINERS. 
John L. Lewis, stormy leader d 
the United Mine Workers, made 
news again—and, as usual, im# 
dramatic and unexpected way: 
Lewis called 470,000 UMW mines 
from their jobs for a two-week “suspe 
sion of mining” starting last week. 
Lewis gave these reasons for the 
stoppage: 
1. To protest the appointment of Dr 
James Boyd as director of the U.S 











Bureau of Mines, Lewis called the for 
mer Colorado School of Mines ded 
“ignorant and incompetent.” 
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7 ! 9, To “mourn the unnecessary slaugh- 


ter” of 1,015 miners killed underground 
during 1948. ; 

Observers believed that there may 
have been other reasons behind Lewis’ 
action. The above-ground surplus of 
wal last week was 70,000,000 tons, 
¢ough for seven or eight weeks. Some 
people believe that the UMW wants 
this surplus reduced considerably be- 
fore June 30, when the annual-contract 
with mine operators expires, Lowered 
supplies of coal would put the UMW in 
gbetter bargaining position, because a 
@rike would have more severe effects 
oe industry. 

' Earlier this month the Pittsburgh Con- 
@lidation Coal Company one of the 
@orld’s largest producers, announced 
@al price reductions, The large supply 
@ coal is partly responsible for the 
Price drop. 
® Railroads which transport coal from 
ylvania and West Virginia mines 
Wmporarily laid off more than 60,000 
men, With coal shipments suspended 
We work load of these railroads is 
drastically reduced. 

The Senate Interior Committee, tak- 
ing little notice of Lewis’ implied warn- 
ing, last week confirmed Dr. Boyd’s 
appointment, 10-1, The previous Con- 
gress failed to act on the mine expert's 
appointment, and he has been serving 
as Mine Bureau director without pay 
for a year. The UMW was not consulted 
on his appointment. This is reportedly 
part of the reason for Lewis’ opposition. 

What's Behind It: Regardless of the 
UMW motives, public attention was 
drawn once more to the dangers of coal 
mining. Although last year was the 
safest on record, more than 1,000 miners 










“MURMANSK” TO “MILWAUKEE” 


in Delaware Bay, this month—but the event created no alarm. The ship, former- 
ly the USS Milwaukee, was restored to U. S. Navy hands by the Russian govern- 
ment. Under wartime Lend-Lease the ship was lent to Russia in 1944 to help 
guard the northern supply route to Murmansk. Russian sailors were not permitted 
in Delaware. A Soviet transport picked them up for return to Russia. 





die each year in mine accidents, Tens 
of thousands are injured. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has power 
to inspect mines and recommend safety 
measures, but not to enforce recom- 
mented changes. Congress is now con- 
sidering a bill to strengthen Federal 
powers over mine safety conditions. 
The UMW contract now permits miners 
to refuse to enter mines they consider 
unsafe, 


THE AMERICAS 


IT WASN’T FUNNY. A supposed 
“sense of humor” in the twisted 
minds of three drunken United 
State sailors in Cuba caused 
a serious international incident. 


It almost cost tltem their lives, An in- 
furiated Cuban crowd in Havana threat- 
ened to lynch the gobs after seeing them 
climb over and mark up a statue of 
Cuba’s national hero, Jose Marti. 

Only the prompt and effective inter- 
ference by the Havana police spared 
the lives of the culprits who were de- 
scribed by witnesses as “roaring drunk.” 

All Havana was incensed over the 
affront to the statue, The newspapers 
declared in front-page stories that the 
nation’s feelings were “deeply wounded.” 

A hasty apology by the United States 
Ambassador persuaded Cuban students 
to call off their plans for a “national day 
of mourning.” 

What’s Behind It: Imagine a group of 
foreign sailors climbing over the Lin- 
coln Memorial in Washington, D. C.— 
and you'll understand the enraged feel- 
ings of the Cuban people at the be- 
havior of the U.S. sailors. 

Jose Marti (pronounced: Mahr-Tee) 








Wide World 


A light cruiser, manned by 800 Rus- 
sian sailors, entered Lewes harbor, 








is the George Washington of Cuba, He 
led the Cuban revolt against the Span- 
iards. He was killed in a skirmish with 
them in Cuba in May, 1895. 

There is an important moral to this re- 
grettable incident. In the present tense 
world situation, every American abroad 
has an added obligation, 

Whether he is a tourist or a member 
of the armed forces, to the people of 
the country he visits, he is an American 
“ambassador,” by his behavior the peo- 
ple will judge our country, Any mis- 
conduct on the part of an American visi- 
tor adds fuel to the anti-Yankee propa- 
ganda fanned by Communist agents, 


THE FAR EAST 


BIRTH OF A NATION? An ex- 
emperor, trying for a comeback, 
is France’s latest peace messenger 
to rich, rebellious Indo-China. 


Indo-China, slightly larger than Texas, 
is in southeast Asia, south of China and 
east of Siam. It is composed of five 
states—Tonkin, Laos, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, and Cochin-China. 

Bao Dai was the puppet emperor of 
Annam before World War II, when 
France firmly ruled all Indo-China, and 
during the war, when the Japanese oc- 
cupied Indo-China. Annam is the east- 
coast region where most of the 25,000,- 
000 Indo-Chinese live. 

Bao Dai quit his throne in 1945 when 
a native republic, called Viet Nam, was 
set up in Annam and in Tonkin. France 
refused to grant full independence to 
Viet Nam. Civil war broke out, French 
and Viet Namese troops have fought 
ever since, with no decisive result, 

Bao Dai went off to live comfortably 
in France. The French urged him to go 
back and rule his country. Last month he 
agreed, after the French promised self- 
government to Viet Nam. 

The agreement provides that Viet 
Nam will be “an independent nation 
within the French Commonwealth.” 
The French Commonwealth consists of 
France and her overseas regions, France 
wields the controlling influence, 

The new nation of Viet Nam, under 
this agreement, will consist of Annam 
and Tonkin. Cochin-China, Indo-China’s 
rich “rice bowl,” will be able either to 
join Viet Nam or to be a separate state 
with a good deal of self-government. 
Cochin-China lies south of Annam. 

Cambodia and Laos, the two western 
regions of Indo-China, remain under 
French rule. 

It is reported that Viet Nam, under 
the agreement, can choose to be either 
a monarchy or a republic. Bao Dai, who 
plans to “go home” to Annam April 25, 
says he aims to establish democratic gov- 
ernment in Viet Nam. 

What's Behind It: Can Bao Dai bring 
peace to Indo-China? Many observers 











| NEWS (Continued) 


doubt that he has any influence among 
the people of Viet Nam. It may take 
French soldiers to keep him in power. 
The present rebel Viet Nam government 
is said to reject the new plan. 

The arrangement also caused trouble 
in the French cabinet. The Socialists, 
who form part of the government coali- 
tion, generally favor efforts to make 
peace directly with the present Viet 
_Nam regime, headed by Ho Chi Minh, 
a former Communist agent. 





IN THE 48 STATES 


SUPER-STATIC, Michigan police 

were in a dither over “The Case 

of the Explosive Radios.” 
The War Assets Administration sells 
certain war materials no longer needed 
by the armed forces. In Detroit a Navy 
veteran bought a war-surplus radio. 
Inside he found a detonator—a device 
for setting off explosives. 

Police learned that two Michigan 
stores had already sold 1,500 of the 
radios. Each, police said, contained 
enough TNT “to blow a man’s head off.” 

The sets were special wartime equip- 
ment to communicate with U.S. bomb- 
ers when they were flying through an 
area covered by radar, The sets were 
so hush-hush that devices were installed 
to blow them up to prevent them from 
falling into enemy hands. Police warned 
purchasers to leave them alone “until 
we learn how to make them safe.” 

Michigan police said the War Assets 
Administration blamed the Air Force for 
letting these radios get into the hands 
of the public. 


“AXIS SALLY” GUILTY. Mil- 

- dred Elizabeth (“Axis Sally”) Gil- 
lars was found guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda 
from Germany during World War 
Il. 


A Federal court jury in Washington took 
17 hours and 20 minutes to reach the 
verdict. 

Axis Sally, 48, is a native of Maine. 
She had lived in Germany since 1934 
and had engaged in wartime radio work 
for the Nazis. 

She was convicted, specifically, for 
participating in a Nazi broadcast, en- 
titled “Vision of Invasion.” The broad- 
cast, beamed at American troops in 
Britain a month before the Normandy 
invasion, was intended to destroy the 
morale of U.S. troops by building up 
fear. 

In “Vision of Invasion,” Axis Sally 
depicted the agony of an American GI 

ing in a burning ship crossing the 


English Channel. This Nazi program 





stressed that D-Day “stands for doom 
. .. disaster . . . death . . . defeat.” 

Records of the broadcast were played 
in court and witnesses identified Axis 
Sally’s voice. 

During the six weeks of the frial, 
Axis Sally insisted that she had meant 
no harm to the United States, She as- 
serted that she had made the Nazi 
broadcasts because of her love for her 
boss in the Nazi radio service, and be- 
cause of her fear of the Gestapo (the 
Nazi secret police). Judge Edward M. 
Curran told the jurors that neither rea- 
son was sufficient to excuse her acts. 

The lawyer for Axis Sally has peti- 
tioned for a new trial, on the grounds 
that the judge was prejudiced in his 
charge to the jury. 

The maximum penalty facing Axis 
Sally is death in the electric chair; and 
the minimum is five years in prison. 

Only one American civilian has ever 
been executed for treason. He was John 
Brown, an Abolitionist, who was hanged 
in 1859. 

Three other Americans, in addition 
to Axis Sally, have faced treason charges 
for broadcasting for the Nazis during 
the last war: Robert H. Best and Doug- 
las Chandler (who were sentenced to 
life imprisonment), and Martin J. Monti 
(who pleaded guilty and got 25 years). 


eee 
“FDR.” Another Franklin D. 
Roosevelt may appear on _ the 


scene in Washington. Bearer of 
the famous initials is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., 35, third son of the 
late President Roosevelt. 


This month Sol Bloom, veteran Con- 
gressman from the 20th Congressional 
District of New York, died. FDR Jr. 


International News photo 


“Size of six thin dimes’—that's the 
description of a new tiny micro- 
phone (in a girl’s hand) which gives 
audience chance to see singer's face. 


plans to run for the Democratic nomi 
tion to succeed Bloom in Congress, 


Under the provisions of the, Constity. | 


tion the governor of New York state 
must call a special election to choose 
someone to complete Bloom’s term, 

What's Behind It: Election of young 
Roosevelt would upset a long-standing 
custom. With very few exceptions, mem. 
bers of Congress live in the Congres. 
sional District which they represent, 

FDR Jr. does not live in the 20th 
district, which is on the west side of 
Manhattan in New York City, but ina 
neighboring district. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent 
a \Congressman from representing a 
district in which he does not make his 
home, The~U.S. Constitution merely 
says that a Congressman must be a 
resident of the state from which he is 
elected. 

The British have a quite different 
custom in electing Members of Parlia- 
ment, Very often MPs represent dis- 
tricts where they do not reside, Little 
effort is made to be the spokesman for 
“the folks back home.” 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


ENGLISH WHLL STILL BE 
ENGLISH. By a narrow margin 
of only three votes, the British 
House of Commons rejected a bill 
to adopt simplified, phonetic 
spelling for the “Inglish langwij.’ 


After four hours of serio-comic debate, 
the measure introduced by Dr. Mont 
Follick was defeated, 87 to 84. 

Dr. Follick fought valiantly for his 
reform. He declared that 14,000,000 
children in Britain were wasting their 
time in school. with spelling. 

The London Daily Express voiced its 
opinion on the issue in this phonetically- 
spelled editorial: 

“Docter Folic, the Member for Luf- 
boro, wants Parliament to alter the Ing- 
lish langwij so that it wil luk sumthing 
lyk this.. 

“He thincs that foriners wil lum 
fonetic Inglish much cwicer than they 
do now so Inglish mite becum a wurld 
tung. 

“Foriners ar welcum to Docter Follies 
nu Inglish: WE PREFER IT AS IT IS’ 

Minister of Education George Tomlin- 
son, who urged the defeat of the bill, 
told this story in Parliament: 

A Frenchman who spoke English 
quite well wished to brush up on bis 
pronunciation by coming to Britain. 

There was an exhibition on in Londo 
when he arrived, and the first thing be 
saw in the station was a poster sayilf 
“Exhibition—pronounced success.” 














Mr. Tomlinson added amid Ia 
“The story goes that he went and 
himself.” 
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with the Yankees. 


THE SAROYAN SPECIAL, Selected Short 
Stories of William Saroyan. Har- 
court. 1948. $4.95. 


Saroyan fans will want to browse in 
this collection of ninety-two short sto- 
ries by Saroyan, most of which are now 
out of print. The stories are about peo- 
ple—all kinds of people. New readers of 
Saroyan, however, will do better to 
start with the delightful small book, 
My Name Is Aram (now in pocket- 
book form). 


ELIZABETH, CAPTIVE PRINCESS, by 
Margaret Irwin. Harcourt. 1948. $3. 


If England’s famous Queen Elizabeth 
is just a red wig and a name in history 
to you, this book will bring her alive in 
a flash. It’s a swift and spirited portrait 
of the 19-year-old spitfire during the 
touchy period just before she becomes 
queen. Her half-brother, Edward VI, 
dies, leaving the throne to any one of 
three young ladies. Elizabeth’s cousin, 
Lady Jane Grey, and her half-sister, 
Mary, both take their brief turns be- 
fore she comes to the throne. 

You won't forget this Elizabeth. She 
is craftily pretending she is ill to avoid 
a political trap when she hears the bells 
announcing that Lady Jane is Queen: 
“The creature who had lain there mo- 
tionless and wary . . . sprang forward, 
tossing a cloud of fiery hair . . . [she] 
snatched up a little silver bell and 
shook it. In case its tinkle should not 
have the required effect, she yelled.” 
Elizabeth ordered that the bells in her 
chapel stop ringing for her rival! 

* 


THE TURNING POINT, A Barnes Sport 
Novel, by Ed Fitzgerald. Barnes. 
1948. $2.50. “ 


During an after-school baseball prac- 
tice Marty’s world turns upside down 
when he discovers that the stranger 
sitting on the bench beside him is +a 
scout for the Yankees. The scout asks 
Marty to consider signing up with the 
Yankees after he graduates in June. 
Jubilant, Marty suddenly finds himself 
face to face with a problem: to accept 
the College scholarship offered him 
and hope to join the Yankees later—or 
te join in June. Marty wrestles with his 
problem during an eventful year which 
includes a summer of “pro” baseball 
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THE TRUCKS, SON... 
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SON: Ever count ’em, mother? There’s 
the milk, grocery, fuel and laundry 
trucks. The trucks from the department 
and furniture stores, and the one that 
brought our new range from the appli- 
ance store last week. 


DAD: You seé, son, there are over 6 
million more cars, trucks and buses 
rolling today than before the war—and 
we haven't had time to catch up on 
street and highway improvements. 


SON: Gee, that’s right! But why do we 


need more trucks? , 3 
Even the man who sharpens your knives 


DAD: Because there are more of us. and Dad's saws — owns a truck! 


Over 148 million to feed, clothe and 


house. We're buying more, using more... DAD: You're right, son. It all adds up 


to a lot of trucks ...a lot of traffic... 
MOTHER: And eating more. More of and a lot more of the good things in life 
everything and such a variety, too. 
Seems as though most of the trucks are 
stopping at our house to keep my little 
army of gluttons supplied! 


that we have because of trucks! 


SON: Golly, what would we do with- 
out ’em? 


tur AMERICAN TRUCKING woustev © 





American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Lucienne 


By Lucienne Talleyrand 


AM 138, the oldest of six children, 

and live in Port-au-Prince with 

my parents, three, brothers, and 
two sisters. 

My father is the doctor for the 
biggest sugar company in Haiti—the 
Haitian-American Sugar Company. 
The company is near our house and 
my father can drive to and from his 
office in 15 minutes. 

My mother is a pharmacist. She 
has one person helping her in our 
drugstore. 


The drugstore is close to our house. 


In back of it is our garden, and in 


back of the garden is our house. We 
like having our house set back off 
the street because that way we have 
more privacy. 

We live in a gray wooden house. 
Most houses in Haiti are made of 
wood. Our house is two stories high 
and covered with vines. 


INSIDE OUR HOUSE 


We have a living room, dining 


room, and kitchen on the first floor. 
Upstairs, there are four bedrooms 
and a small sitting room. There is a 
balcony upstairs and a porch down- 
stairs. Both face the garden. I like to 
do my homework onthe porch. At 
the side of the house is a garage for 
my father’s car. 

The many windows in our house 
are usually kept open because it is 
warm in Port-au-Prince all year 
round. 

I go to the Sisters of Sacred Heart 
School. Some schools in Haiti are 
divided into two parts. One part is 
free and run by the government. The 
other part is a separate private school. 
My school is divided that way and 
I go to the private part. 

_ Tam studying Haitian history and 
geography, French and Haitian lit- 
erature, mathematics, civics and 





WMeans word is defined on page 29. 


How We 
Live in 
HAITI 


ethics*, physics and natural science, 
and a foreign language—English. 

I am also learning how to play the 
piano. I love music and practice at 
home every day after school. When 
I finish school, I hope to become a 
pianist. 

My school hours are from 8:30 to 
11:30 in the morning, and from 2 to 
4 in the afternoon. I go home for 
lunch, which is our big meal. We 
have meat, vegetables, and dessert. 

In the evening we have a thick 
soup made with spaghetti, a piece of 


The pumpkin gives the soup its yel- 
low color. This kind of soup is really 
more like a stew than a soup. Some- 
times we have a dessert, too. 

I have many cousins. They always 
come to our house on Saturdays and 
holidays. We all go to the movies 
together. 

Our Christmas vacation lasts 15 
days. We always stay in the city to 
celebrate Christmas. My mother 
takes me to midnight mass Christ- 


mas Eve. The other children are too 


young to go. 

We decorate our Christmas pine 
tree with toys and candy and lights. 

Another holiday I like is Mardi 
Gras (mahr-dee grah). Mardi Gras 
is Shrove Tuesday*. In Haiti we 
celebrate Mardi Gras the three days 
of Shrovetide before Lent begins on 
Ash Wednesday. The night of Shrove 
Tuesday we have a big parade. 
Everybody is dressed in costume, 
and there are many dances. 

In the summer we go to a place 
called Kenscoff (kehns-kohf). Kens- 
coff is in the mountains in an area 
called Pine Forest. It is very beau- 
tiful there among the giant pine 
trees. We love the cool air after the 
warmth of Port-au-Prince. 

I would like to -correspond with 
boys and girls in the U. S. My name 
and address are: Lucienne Talley- 
rand, Pharmacie Talleyrand, Bois 
Verna, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 





Phote by Byron Corenses 
Girls polishing mahogany-ware in a Haitian factory. 


beef, pumpkin, and other vegetables. A 
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" Justice of the Peace 


(Continued from page 11) 


run for election to the office. (In some 
states the governor appoints justices of 
the peace. ) 

The term of office is short (two 
years, in about half the states). The 
pay is poor. The job doesn’t attract 
men with legal training. 

What’s the result? 

Myron Stearns, of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, writing in Harper's 
Magazine, says: 

“Many [justices of the peace in rural 
districts] are hardly~literate. Of 602 of 
them—chosen at random—investigated 
in a single state, only one-quarter had 
had any legal experience. One in five 
did not even possess copies of the traf- 
fic laws he was administering.” 

What should we do about Justice 
Court? 


“Abolish it,” say some critics. 

That seems to be the trend in cities. 
More than 30 Michigan cities have in 
recent months replaced justices of the 
peace by municipal judges who must 
have legal training. 

Many people believe that Justice 
Court—the “Poor Man’s Court’—is too 
useful to destroy. Some efforts are be- 
ing made, however, to get better serv- 
ice. in Justice Court. 


Legal Training for J. P.’s 

Some cities require that justices of 
the peace have training in the law. 

In several states justices are getting 
a certain amount of legal training. A 
number of Pennsylvania counties hold 
“schools” at which justices of the peace 
receive information on civil and crimi- 
nal law. The New York Association of 
Towns holds training schools for J. P.’s 
of New York State. The University of 
Florida is one of several colleges and 

ih 


universities that help teach justices 
their jobs. 

Some states are trying to get rid of 
the fee system. Oregon, the latest to 
act, has decided that justices should be 
paid salaries instead of fees. County 
officials must provide Oregon J. P.’s 
with court rooms and office space. 

The justice’s duties in many stated 
as a local-government official may inter- 
fere with his work as a judge. New 
York State found that more than half 
of all justices never heard a single case 
in court. Now, under a recent state 
law, many New York townships elect 
“town councilmen” to replace justices 
as town governing officers. In the larger 
New York towns, the justice's duties are 
now entirely in the court room and not 
on the town board. 

In too many states, however, a lot of 
improvement is still needed before we 
can be sure of getting justice in Justice 
Court. 





island of GUAM 


(Continued from page 9) 


Some people in the United States 
favor placing Guam and other Pacific 
islands under control of some other 
Federal department than the Navy 
(see “American Samoa,” World Week 
March 9). Guam does not agree to this 
sort of change. In 1947 the Guam Con- 
gress overwhelmingly passed a resolu- 
tion asking that Navy administration 
be continued, at least until the island 
has fully recovered from the war. 

The island has a long way to go to 
attain recovery. The war uprooted 
Guam’s whole way of life. 

Under the Japanese occupation the 
people lacked food. Health conditions 
were poor. The. Guamanians, loyal to 
the United States, resisted their oon- 
querors. Hundreds were executed. 

Then came the terrible battle of lib- 
eration in 1944. Our aerial bombard- 
ment practically devastated the island. 
Scarcely a house remained standing in 
Agana, the capital and largest town 
(pre-war population 12,000). 

Not many civilians were killed, how- 
ever, and we started reconstruction at 
once. Housing and food were the first 
needs. The island never has raised 
enough food for itself. With its swollen 
postwar population of military workers, 
Guam depends more than ever on im- 
ported food. 

Housing is still far short of needs. A 
disastrous typhoon* in 1946 delayed 
the whole construction program. Fur- 
thermore, many Guamanians had to 
move out of their homes because our 
military forces wanted the land for 





%* Means word is defined on page 29. 


bases. The Federal Government today 
owns two thirds of all land on Guam. 

Before the war a majority of Gua- 
manians were farmers. Now most 
Guamanians depend for their living on 
working for wages for the Navy. The 
Navy is trying to encourage some of 
them to go back to farming. 

Congress has authorized payments to 
Guamanians for damage to property 
and loss of life or injury during the war, 
Many claims are still unpaid. 

The Guamanians have suffered a lot. 
They aren’t complaining much about 
that byt they do ask for one thing: 
American citizenship. 





President Truman has recommended 
citizenship for the people of Guam. A 
bill to make them citizens is pending 
before the 81st Congress. 

Two years ago the Navy sent a tom- 
mission of distinguished Americans to 
investigate conditions in our Pacific is- 
lands. This committee reported: 

“An apology is due the Guamanians 
for the long delay [of citizenship], and 
they are also entitled to the nation’s 
thanks and recognition for their heroie 
service rendered during the recent war, 
Their people are in all respects worthy 
of being welcomed into full brother- 
hood of the United States.” 


Wide 


Waters off Guam have plenty of fish. Every Sunday morning nets are repaired. i: 





ge. You might as well know that 

I started the freshman year at 
State, but I flunked out. Engineer, see! 
Chemistry and some other stuff threw 
me. 


[: NINETEEN, but I'm old for my 
a 


Dad took it hard when I washed up. 
“Get out!” he yelled at me. “Get a 
job. I lay down good money for you 
to make something of yourself and look 
what happens! You quitter!” 

I was hurt, deep down, when Dad 
took it that way. But did I show it? 
Not on your life! You don’t catch me 
crawling around with a bunch of ex- 
cuses. I didn’t tell him how I tried 
until my head ached. And how I saw 
it coming, and how I was so scared I 
couldn’t sleep. 

I used to think my dad was the 
greatest old boy this side of the At- 
lantic, and we live here in San Luis 
Obispo, right near the Pacific. He got 
where he is the hard way. Grew up 
in Milwaukee on the South Side. 
Polish, and living in a shack off 
Mitchell. Why, his mother—my grand- 
mother—didn’t even know English. 
Never did learn it. He left home and 
came West; worked like a human drag- 
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line, I guess, and finally built this busi- 
ness of his. He makes money; after my 
mother was killed in an automobile 
accident, everything started breaking 
right just a little too late. We’ve got 
a good home and a new car. He doesn’t 
need to cry about how much he 
spends on me. 

And what did he want me to do? 
Why, be better than he ever was. He 
wanted a brain in the family—an en- 
gineer, or a doctor, or maybe a lawyer. 
I was supposed to be it. Back there 
in Milwaukee, he had big dreams, I 
guess. Plenty big. Bigger than just a 
big hardware store. The day I got into 
high school he began crowding me. 

“Get that Algebra, Johnny,” he'd 
say. “You get that stuff through your 
head. Good stuff.” 

“Sure, Dad,” was my comeback. “It’s 
a cinch.” I really thought it was, and 
I wanted to do anything my dad said, 
then. 

Maybe you don’t know how it is 
when you've looked up to a man all 
your life and then something gets in 
the way. Something like a_ wall—a 
brick wall. First, there’s this little row 
of bricks you can step over any time 
you take the notion. Then you sudden- 
ly find that it has been built a layer 












or two higher, and it takes a little 


more heft to get your foot over. Fin- 
ally, it gets so tall you can’t make it, 

That’s the way it became with dad 
and me. 

Little things—like that Algebra. A 
girl in the. class gave me a lot of help 
the first semester and I squeaked out 
a “C.” She moved away,’ and there 
went Algebra. 

Here in California they don’t go in 
so much for high school flunks. But I 
could see a courtesy “F’—that’s what 
they call a “D minus’—coming. So I 
asked myself honestly—is this for me? 
The answer came up no. 

I tried to tell dad at the end of the 
third quarter; the wall wasn’t but 
about a foot high then. 

Before I handed him my card, I 
said, “Dad, there’s a fellow on our 
track squad named Bill Corey. Heck 
of a nice Joe.” 

“Think I know him,” said my dad, 
looking up from his desk where letters 
and everything are always piled to- 
gether hard and neat. 

“Sure you do,” I said. “He wants to 
run the 440. Tries like a fool.” 

Dad nodded. He admires guys who 
try like a fool. “Good boy,” he said. 

“I can beat him with my eyes 
closed,” I said. “I can trim him just 
loping along. I don’t even have to 
try.” 

His eyes opened. In those days, he 
could see almost through me. “What's 
on your mind, John?” 

I hesitated. Then I said, “Well, I 
was just wondering did you think a 
guy like that should run his heart 
out in the 440. Shouldn’t he be work- 


Like 
Son 


By James L. Summers 
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ing on one of the easier sprints? The 


hundred, maybe? The coach <ould—” 

My dad’s eyes hardened like the 
first set in concrete. “No,” he broke in. 
“He wants to run the 440, doesn’t he? 
Oughta keep on until he can.” He let 
a silence come down in the room, just 
like dropping the curtain in the high 
school auditorium. “All right, John,” 
he said at last. “What is it?” 

I handed him the card. “I wish I 
could do Algebra the way I can run 
the 440,” I said in the top of my 
throat. 

He stared at it, and once at me. 
“So,” he said, making his voice scratch 
the record like a steel needle, “you 
want something easier.” 

He never mentioned Algebra again. 
But on the opening day of trout sea- 
son he went off to Mammoth Lakes 
without me for the first time since I 
was old enough to hold a fly rod. “You 
get enough play around here at home,” 
he said. “In fact, more than enough 
play.” 

In my sophomore year he found 
something else to squall about. 

“Money doesn’t grow on trees,” he 
said. “It just isn’t handed out on a 
platter. You want .more_ spending 
money. All right! Bring your grades 
up. I'll give you ten bucks a quarter 
for every subject you bring up one 
letter. I'll give vou twenty-five bucks 
for every ‘A.’ I take away ten bucks 


for every one you drop down a let- 


ter.” 
I grinned. It was a square deal. 


“Okay,” I said, underlining it by 
putting out a hand—a big, hard hand 
by this time. “It’s a deal.” 

Then he sprang it. “This physical 
education stuff doesn’t count. I can’t 
see why they give a kid like you 
physical education anyway. You're 
strong as a tractor.” 

That was raw. Physical education 
was about the only thing I had for a 
cinch “A.” “Forget it,” I said, “if that’s 
the way you play.” 

“What's that?” 

I looked at him straight. I could do 
that by now. “It isn’t fair,” I said. 
“It’s like saying you can’t be in the 
hardware business because that’s what 
you're good at.” 

He came up close to me. “Listen, 
John,” he said, and I could see that 
he was sore, “you're not telling me 
what’s fair and what isn’t. I’m doing 
the telling. I try to give you incentive, 
and you give me smart talk. All right, 
it’s off. But you get those grades with- 
out any incentive. “B’s, Mr. Ornett 
says you need to get into State. You 
plow in and get ’em, or—” 

That did it. That built the wall so 
I could just see over the top. He was 
mad; his face was reddening, and the 
sight of it went boiling through me 
like something you catch—the way hot 
music makes you want to start your 
feet shuffling. You just can’t help it. 

I let my lip curl. “Or what?” I said. 

He just stood there, his mouth 
loosening a little. 

Something mean grew in me, the 








way crystals form in a supersaturated 


solution—see, I did learn something 
out of that Chemistry. “Or just what?” 
I repeated. 

I was a kid then. Hot-headed, may- 
be with some ideas cribbed from the 
movies. I was watching his thoughts. in 
his bright blue eyes. I could see his 
fist double there—know what I mean? 
And then I could see it relax—all in 
his eyes. 

“Or—” he began., Then the bright 
blue muddled like a lake does when 
you throw in a heavy stone. “Or — 
nothing. You just get those grades.” 

He was backing down; too tough 
in his talk, not tough enough with 
action. High school kids scorn that; 
right then I felt bigger than my dad. _ 
I felt I had grown a couple of inches 
in that one ‘moment. I felt like T do 
when I come in first ahead of the 
field in the 440. Licked my dad! It 
makes me sick to think about it now. 

A half hour later I could have gone 
in like a little boy and said, “Dad, 
I’m awful sorry. I wish I hadn’t done 
it.” And to tell the truth, I almost did. 
But this pride thing. It jams you. 

“A dictator,” I kept telling myself. 
“How do you like that, a tyrant for 
an old man?” And I put the last layer 
of bricks on that wall myself. 

Just the same, I dug into my grades. 
I worked—hard. The reason, I suppose, 
was that I wanted to show him what's 
the good of money and nagging. 

I never let him know I was work- 
ing. If I saw him coming when I was 


‘studying, I closed my books and picked 


up a magazine. 

“Now, Johnny,” he'd say, “you 
ought to be studying a little instead of 
reading all that cops and _ robbers 
trash.” 

“Oh, yeah?” I'd give him back. 
“Better stuff here than anything they've 
got down at that jail they call a 
school.” 

Things went along like that for 
quite a while, and then, just the day 
before the opening of trout season, dad 
took me aside down at the store. 

“C’mere,” he said. “I got something 
to show you.” 

I followed him into his office. 

There, spread out on the desk, was 
a whole new outfit just like his. Straw 
creel, flv rod, light and strong as 
dural, a new tackle box, waders—the 
works. 

“What's that?” I said, pretending T 
didn’t know. 

“Yours,” said mv dad. “We leave 
for Washington in the morning. I know 
a stream up there where they crawl 
out on the bank and put up their fins 
and say, ‘C’mon, show some fight.’” 


My heart jumped when I heard that. — = 
And I had to swallow once or twice. % 


(Continued on page 24) 








UT YOUR HAIR in pigtails, 
honey, and break out your best 
pair of Levis, bud. We've got a party 
on our calendar—an old-style box 
social. This outing is particularly de- 
signed for “barefoot boys with cheek” 
and girls who look good in gingham. 
Well, maybe March is a little early 
to discard the shoes. But spring, sure 
as little crocuses bloom, is on its 
way, and by the time the first pussy- 
willow pops, you'll be wishing you 
had a springtime shindig in the 
plotting. 


Q. Our club tried the Christmas 
party you suggested. How about some 
ideas for a spring party? 


A. The party that will put you in 
. the swing of spring should strike a 
breezy, informal note, This is the sea- 
son when everyone wants to let down 
his hair; it’s a time for picking up a 
new lease on life—and maybe a new 
lease on love. 

It strikes us that a box social meas- 
ures up to all these requirements—and 
also might provide your class or club 
with a chance to raise a little where- 
withal for the treasury, which usually 
needs some bolstering about this time 
of year. Another advantage—any num- 
ber can play; a box social is as success- 
ful with a class of a hundred as with 
a crew of twelve. 

The box social, in case you haven't 
heard your Great Aunt Mehitabel ex- 
pound on “the good old days,” is merely 
a glorified picnic—with a few gimmicks 
tossed in for suspense. Here’s how: 

First, determine how many- girls 
want to come. Then have a committee 
send out invitations to the same num- 
ber of boys. (The boys are invited en 
masse—not by a special girl.) 

Each girl is expected to prepare a 
box lunch for two—the most delectable 
package she can create. And no fair 
cribbing assistance from Mum! (The 
box social operates on the principle 
that the shortest way to a boy’s heart 
is you know what.) 

After tossing together the most 
mouth-watering feast she can dream 
up, the girl packs her fried chicken and 
trimmings in an attractively decorated 
cardboard box. It’s important that the 
box look intriguing from the outside, 
too; the boys aren’t going to know the 
“inside” story when they choose their 
boxes. By the way, it’s illegal for a girl 
to tell a boy what's inside her package— 
or to hint as to how it’s wrapped. 





BOY dates 


by fay teed 


Now, dawns the great day. (If the 
weather’s good, we vote to have the 
party outdoors.) When the party-mak- 
ers are assembled, you elect an auc- 
tioneer and set up an auction stand on 
which you pile the boxes. Each box 
(and the. girl who packed it) goes to 
the highest bidder. There should be 
terrific suspense when three boys set 
their hearts on the same red-ribboned 
box. When everyone has a package and 
a supper partner—you eat. And con- 
sidering the competition that went into 
the preparation, the eats should be 
spectacular, and a lot of young men 
should be impressed. 

After supper, you might stage a 
square~dance. If there’s not a pianist 
and a caller in the crowd, there are 
square dance records which are fairly 
easy to follow—provided someone on 
your planning committee takes the time 
to learn the difference between a do- 
si-do and a chassez right. Simple in- 
structions come with many square- 
dance albums. 


Q. I have been dating a boy for 
about six months and like him very 
much, Before I began dating him, he 
had spent some time in a reform school 
for stealing. Some of my girl friends 
think I shouldn't go with him now. 
What do you think? He hasn't gotten 
into any trouble since I've been dat- 
ing him. 


A. If your parents have no objec- 
tions, we see no reason why you 
shouldn’t date the boy. All of us make 
mistakes. Some of us make little mis- 
takes—some of us make big ones. Any- 
one who recognizes his mistakes and 
wants to make a fresh start deserves a 
break. So long as this boy measures up 
to the standards you require of your 
other friends, we'd vote for giving him 
a chance. Many boys whose values are 
confused need only the faith and en- 
couragement of a girl they admire to 
get themselves straightened out. 


Q. Recently I met a boy who is ten 
years older than I am. My parents ob- 
ject to my dating him because of the 
difference in our ages. But if I like him 
(and I dol!!), why shouldn't I date him? 

























A. First let’s be sure you're sure 
of your reasons for wanting to date 
him. You say you like him!!! Does that 
mean that you like his looks or that you 
two are really congenial? Are you flat- 
tered by the attentions of an older boy, 
or do you have interests in common? 
Who does most of the talking when 
you're together? Are you merely pro- 
viding him with an eager audience, or 
is he genuinely interested in your con- 
versation? Do you know his friends? 
Does he know yours? Do you fit into 
the group he goes with? Does he click 
with your crowd? Answer these ques- 


-tions honestly, and you'll know whether 


you like the boy or the idea of going 
with an older boy. 

A year or two of difference in ages 
seldom matters, but ten years’ differ- 
ence means that your date has had ten 
years of experience and knowledge 
which you haven't had a chance to ac 
quire. Since he isn’t likely to turn a 
backward somersault and be a teen- 
ager again, this means that you have 
to leap forward ten years, if you date 
him. That’s a big jump. Can you make 
it? And, even if you can, do you want 
to skip that many years of your life? 
Are you willing to lose out with the 
high school gang? You can’t leave 4 
space marked “reserved” and come 
back to it later. Once you decide to 
step out of your crowd, you're o-u-tl 
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1 You Please! 
6 

... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
ditions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
lo opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 


Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

My students always lork forward to 
receiving their magazines and were 
very put out at the Union Pacific, the 
blizzard, and the Powers That Be 
when their copies were delayed a few 
days during the blizzard out here. I 
have enjoyed the magazine, too. I think 
it provides a wonderful opportunity for 
our boys and girls from farms and 
ranches to read about others their age 
fom other parts of the country and 
fnd out that they all have similar 
dreams, experiences, and problems. 

Mrs. Harvey McCormick 
Sedgewick County High School 
Julesburg, Colo. 4 


We hope our westefn readers are out 
of the deep snow by now. Sorry that 
we couldn’t have had a junior version 
of the haylift to get our magazines to 
yu on schedule during the big 
weather.—Ed. 


Who’s a Foreigner? 


The following letter arrived too late 
lor inclusion in our “Jam Session” last 
week, but we'd like to print it here. 
Its healthy proof of the old adage—“It 
all depends on where you stand.”—Ed. 


Dear Gay Head: 

You ask. what I'd do if a new stu- 
dent wanted to join a club of which I 
was a member, and the other club 
members argued to vote him down for 
what I considered “snobbish” reasons 
~because he lived in a poor section of 
town or his parents were “foreigners.” 
I would insist that the new student 
become a club member—even if his 
parents were foreigners. After all, they 
came from America—a democratic na- 
tion. We need good Americans in our 
organizations. Everyone should be 
treated equally regardless of national- 
ity, color, or religion. Give the new 
student a chance to prove his worth. 
He may be an exceptional American. 


Helen Fujita 





Lahainaluna Technical H.S. 
ina, Maui, Territory of Hawaii 
















Built exactly to major league 
specifications. Used in many 
importan: leagues. 
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EQUIPMENT 
fo help your game 
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Famous players in every major sport 
—including such baseball greats as 
Ted Williams and Bob Feller—use and 
recommend Wilson sports equipment— 
today’s modern equipment for today’s 
fast modern play. They say “Play Wilson 
and you play the finest.” See this mod- 
ern equipment at your Wilson dealer. 
















Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 


U.S. Patent Nos, 
2,414,004 


and 
2,231,204 






The Wilson “Ball Hawk”—the sensational glove 
with the patented “three-for-five” finger construc- 
tion. Proved in three years of big league play. 


Bob Feller and Ted Willioms 
ore members of the famous 
e Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Like Son 


(Continued from page 21) 


I had listened to stories about that 
stream. “Sometime, when you're a 
man, I'll take you up there, Johnny,” 
he’d say. That was when I was eleven 
or twelve. 

When I was a man! I pulled my 
words out with pliers and made them 
sound bored. “Might as well put ’em 
back in stock.-I can’t go.” 

“Can't go?” 

“No,” I said. “Exams coming up. 
I've got too much studying to do.” 

That got him. 

“Then why haven't you been work- 
ing right along?” he bellowed. “I tell 
you to work and you loaf. I give you 
a trout outfit and you gotta study!” 

“That’s life,” I shrugged, and walked 
out. 

Wise? 

Then, once in my senior year, he 
made a break. I had hit the hay on a 
Thursday night. I heard him creep in, 
as if on tiptoe. Something was up, 
but I just lay there. 

He came over and sat on the chair 
beside my bed. “Johnny?” 

I rolled. “Huh?” 

“You asleep?” 

“Not now,” I said, faking a yawn. 
And to drive it home, “Not any more.” 


“I want to talk to you.” 

There in the dark, I could hear his 
voice. I didn’t realize he sounded like 
that. Look at him and you thought 
of a bulldozer. Just hear his voice and 
you thought of a tired old man. I 
didn’t like it. “Okay,” I said. “But turn 
on the light.” 

He did. Same 
up?” I asked him. ‘ 
He never was too easy with words. 
He hunted around for a_ minute. 
“Johnny,” he said then, “what’s wrong 
with you and me?” 

I thought, “Oh! Here comes the old 
sentiment routine—putting the bite on 
me to talk it out with him.” I let my 
eyes go blank. You know. The way us 
kids learn to do with adults who start 
asking too many questions. Dead pan. 
It really grinds them. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” I lied. 

“You know as well as I do that 
things aren’t the: same with us,” he 
said. “Why, you and I used to be pals, 
and now—” 

He said, “Far as your being my boy 
is concerned, Johnny, I don’t care 
what you do in school or how much 
you loaf. But you're going to graduate 
and go be a man. I just wanted you to 
be as good a man as anybody.” 

I took that up. “Oh,” I said, “you 
don’t think I’m good enough now. You 


guy now. “What's 











TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-first of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Out of the frying pan into the fire 
makes good sense with foods. 








Heavily fried foods are greasy and hard to digest. Theyre 
no help to your complexion or figure, either. Broiled, baked 


or stewed meats and fish taste better, are better for you. 





want me good as anybody. Well, le 
me tell you, right now I’m as 

as anybody.” I didn’t believe it; I just 
said it. 

“Sure you are. Better,” said my dad, 
“That wasn’t how I meant it.” 

“No,” I answered. “Nothing is how 
you meant it any more. I’m not as 
good—only I’m better. That’s double. 
talk.” 

“It isn’t doubletalk,” he said. “It's” 
He was on the hunt again for words, 
Pretty soon he started to sputter. “Oh, 
what’s the use?” he mumbled to him- 
self. “Sorry I woke you.” He stumped 
out, making his heels shake the floor. 

Just the same, I made it into State. 
For three years I had done all right 
on the football squad. Fullback, most- 
ly. A hundred and ninety pounds, | 
wasn't all-state or anything. But I was 
all-conference in my junior and senior 
years. Of course our league is a little 
puny, and the State scouts took only 
a puny look at me. 

My grades weren't all bad. I had 
some “B’s” to help me out. Old Man 
Ornett called me into his office a 
couple of days before graduation. Of 
course he had to lecture me for ten 
or fifteen minutes on the responsibility 
and challenge of it all. But when he 
was through, he told me he was going 
to give mea principal's recommenda- 
tion to the University. 

I took the news home the way the 
Dodgers would bring a series pennant 
to Brooklyn. 

Dad didn’t react the way I thought 
he would. He didn’t bluster and blow. 

He grinned and pounded my back. 
“Good boy!” he said. “You did it. You 
had it in you all the time and you 
didn’t let on.” 

I felt pretty swell about it myself. 
I did what anybody would do. I stuck 
out my hand. “You're not so bad your- 
self, Dad,” I said. 

He took my hand and nearly shook 
it off. Strangely enough, it felt as if 
a ton had just come off the top of my 
head. I never felt better in my life. ! 
hadn’t known how much IJ really want- 
ed to shake my dad’s hand that way. 

For a while everything was fine. 
Dad drove me to the campus and saW 
that I got my room. It was just as if 
he picked it out for himself and as if 
he was going in to register instead of 
me. 

The biggest thing, even including 
the flunk-out, that happened to me at 
State was Marlene. I wasn’t too good 
on the freshman squad; competition i 
a place like State is really tough, let 
me tell you. There was plenty of com 
petition for Marlene, but I did all right 
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Love does something to a_ fellow. 
When you're in high school and go 
around with the girls, you just 
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"jormal. But you're not. You're hollow, 
only you don't know it. There’s an 
ache to you, as if you were hungry and 
didn’t realize it. You're trying to see 
everywhere and everything at once. 
Life is flat—like a snapshot, without 
too many fine details, and with black 
areas and white areas. You get to 
thinking about how white things are, 
or how black. 

Then you fall in love. And suddenly 
you find that this sky you’ve been liv- 
ing with all your life is blue, brother, 
and that the sound of the ocean is 
made of music—not just breakers you 
can ride or dive under. 

You see the towers clouds make 
against mountains and you feel light 
enough to run up their cotton stairs. 
And people? They've always been 
around—but you never knew them be- 
fore. They were just names, mavbe. 
But now? Now theyre good—they’re 
beautiful! You feel like walking up to 
a stranger and shaking hands. You're 
close to them—and yet theyre far 
away. ; 

Most of all, for the first time in your 
life you know what it’s like to be a 
real part of the world. Yet you're lone- 
ly. And sometimes you hurt. At least, 
that’s what happened to me. 

Marlene was pretty, of course. It 
wasn’t that, though. I’ve known a lot 
of pretty girls; I've kissed them under 
the little high school moon. It wasn’t 
that she was tall and a shining blonde 
-although it helped. 

She laughed like a Fourth of July 
sparkler. I thought, “That’s me laugh- 
ing.” When we saw the white beach 
sand at night and silver ghosts in the 
water and she said, “It’s lovely!” I 
thought, that’s me saying that and 
thinking that. 

I was out of this world enough not 
to care what happened to me, until I 
got a call*to the Dean’s office. It was 
my warning. 

I dug in then and worked. I really 
slaved; gave it everything I had, but 
you can’t stop an avalanche with a 
mow shovel. On a day I got a ten- 
page letter from my dad telling me 
how proud he was, the notice came. 

First I walked, or almost ran—miles. 
Then I went to my room and locked 
the door. I poured a gallon of pity 
over myself. 

Finally I had the sense to face it. 
Hard going! I made myself think 
about crawling back to San Luis. I 
had my dad in the room with me, and 
Mr. Ornett, and all the people I knew, 
fring questions at me out of the walls 
and laughing. 

That afternoon I decided what I 
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Remember the newspaper stories about the Air Force fliers stranded 
on a barren icecap — 40 degree below zero weather — 100 mile per hour 
winds? “Hams”, amateur radio operators, kept in constant touch with 
these men and relayed key messages to the rescue party. Once again 


radio came through in an emergency. 


Thousands of fellows and girls, too, are taking up radio —the 
Lafayette-Concord way. Why don’t you get in on the fun? Lafayette- 
Concord has hundreds of easy-to-assemble radio kits that are ideal for 
radio freshman. They are so inexpensive — order one today! 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


cecap _|__ 


Easy to Follow Assembly Instructions in Each Kit 





Orphan Annie Portable 

"Radio Phone with one 
tube. More than just a toy 
— this is a real one tube 
portable radio built into a 
plastic phone case. You spin 
the dial and get a radio sta- 
tion. Self-contained batteries, 
easy on and off switch, plays 
anywhere. Comes to you as- 
sembled and complete. 


No. 


1 Two tube AC-DC receiver. 
* Designed and engineered 
to give the new radio fan 
a sound elementary training. 
Simple to operate and pro- 
vides excellent reception on 
standard and short wave 
bands. Uses one 76 tube as 
detector and one 76 tube as 
a rectifier. Operates from any 
110 volt AC—or DC—supply. 
Supplied with plug-in coils 
for broadcast bands 180 to 
550 meters. Supplied less tubes 
and headphones. No. 32N1044 


Shpg. wt. 2 Ibs......ec000000- $5.29 a few cents 


NEW! DRAFTING MACHINE 
AN EXCEPTIONAL BUY! 
Drafting Machine. Eliminates 
use of T-Square, protractor 
and triangles. Makes sharp, 
accurate drawings up to 
16” x 22”. Combination 90 
degree angle, calibrated scale 
moves at any angle to any 
point on the masonite board. 





Includes 1714” x 23144” x 4” 
board, steel arms, fittings, 
ideal for student draftsmen, rubber feet. Ne. 18N15092P 
designers, inventors, efc. — Shpg. wt. 8 IbS...ccsessssese. $6.63 








3, One tube kit, ideal for 


training, 


radio 
operation, 
struction 


procedure. Uses 6J5GT regen- 
detector. 
range 550-1700 K.C. This kit 
supplied less tubes, 
phones and power supply. 
No. 32N24523SC — 

Ponel, 512" x 7” 

4%. x 1%". 


erative 


On mail orders you will be charged 
extra for postage. 


Win a big 
prize in the 
Lafayette- 
Concord 
Contest — 


See your shop teacher 
for details. 


- LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 
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order by mail, or shop in per- . LAFAYETTE-CONCORD, Dept. PC-9 * Write for 180 
H son at any one of our outlets: = 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 S RADIO CATALOG J 
i NEW YORK © 901 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 © Check coupon below i 
y 100 Sixth Avenue. S$ 265 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3 ° Se pede 
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. w we 
| -aeme > ff ti geese : rr 
J 901.W. Jackson Bivd. = o Annie radio phone @ $4.75 ; | tee: 
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i ATLANTA . 3 enclose $.......00m in postal note, money order, or check. t 
| 265 Peachtree St. . Will remit few cents postage when order is received. ry 
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I packed my things. That night I 
said good-bye to Marlene. “I'll be 
back,” I bragged, not knowing of any 
way it could be. “I'll come after you.” 

“Why don’t you go to J. C. in San 
Luis?” she said. “Lots of people do, 
Johnny. Then, after a year, you can 
cpme back to State and we'll be to- 
gether again.” 

I shook my head. “No. That’s no 
good. But don't you worry. I'll be 
back in my own way.” 

I saw dad first. It wasn’t all his 
fault that he blew up. He felt the 
shame I wouldn't let myself show, and 
he turned it into brass knuckles—what 
I covered with just brass. 

I went to work on a road crew wid- 
ening the highway near town. I took 
it out on that shovel. I worked like a 
fool until I. was too tired to care about 
Mr. Ornett’s raised eyebrows and my 
friends’ fake. sugar. The only one who 
really knew how I felt was Marlene; 
she wrote about twice a week. 

I was alone inside myself, under- 
stand? Surely, moody as an old dog 
and, the harder I worked, the lonelier 
I became. And then one day I had the 
answer. It simple, I stood 
Straight up and laughed out loud. 

I'd go back up to State and marry 
Marlene! 

Ever wonder when a kid really starts 


was so 


being a man? There must be a day it 
happens, maybe. An hour or a minute. 
Is it when you decide you have to 
shave every day instead of once or 
twice a week? Not on your life. For me, 
it began with that laugh. 

You know that when you marry a 
girl you have to take care of her. Sure, 
you can work too. But you have to 
live some place. Nothing wrong with 
being a laborer if you’ve got the back 
for it. But a road crew moves—and 
then it moves again. ; 

No, this job wouldn’t be the one. 

I began to think about my dad. He 
married my mother, a Western girl, 
when he was twenty. There was a 
depression, they tell me, and it brought 
a rough time. They drifted here and 
hung on there. They did things people 
don’t even think about now. Just when 
it looked as if they were going to come 
out of it—well—there was this big lum- 
ber truck on U.S. 101— 

No, not for-Marlene and not for me. 


* I began to ask around for other jobs. 


I was back living at the house and 
paying board, and one night my dad 
said, “Mr. Kirkland at Standard told 
me you asked him about a job today. 


What’s the trouble? Can’t you stick 
even a couple of months. on one 
thing?” 


I boiled. “If you must know,” I said, 


<4 


“I want to get married. I don’t want | 


to be a road crew drifter.” 

“Married? Marry who?” 

“You don’t know her.” 

He thought about that. “You're ’way 
too young,” he said. 

I expected that. 
you?” I shot back, 

He didn’t say anything for a minute, 
and I found myself wondering what 
went on behind his eyes. Then, “I was 
twenty. I ‘had a job with a concrete 
pipe outfit shoveling mix.” 

“You were ‘way too young,” I 
mocked him. 

Dad can surprise a fellow. His eyes 
were far away and long ago. “Yes, I 
guess I was. That was a tough job I 
had without much pay. It was hard 
on your mother.” He turned his back 
on me. “Lots of times we needed 
help,” he said. 

“You didn’t get any.” 

“No.” He turned back and cleared 
his throat through a little grin. “John- 
ny,” he said, sort of sheepishly, “it’s 
time we got together. I need someone 
like you at the store. Someone who 
thinks and acts the same stubborn way 
I do. Someone just like I was at your 
age. Will you do it? 

I started to shake my head, and then 
I began to grin too. “Thanks, Dad,” 
I said. “I'll think it over.” But I had 


“How old were 





Refreshment Is 
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"ade up my mind right then. He had 
dleared the way for me. And why not? 
But he was dead wrong about my be- 
ing like him. 

The next day I left for State. 

Like a movie—the whole thing! She 
was there, really waiting for me. We 
took off in the car and found a quiet 
spot. There, the news I had was too 
big for me; it came spilling out. “You're 
going to me, Marlene. Right 
away. I’ve got everything fixed.” 

She didn’t say anything. I was look- 
ing into her eves, and they grew side- 
long and vague. When she spoke, her 
lips were making hard work out of 
words. It stopped being a movie; it 
became just something between a 
couple of people. “No, Johnny... .” It 

a whisper. “I can’t marry 


marry 


was just 
you.” 

I sat dead still, and she began talk- 
ing. Word for word? Don't be silly. 
How much do vou remember after 
someone has slugged you with:a ball- 
bat? This was it: We were too young. 
I was just sfarting out in life, and she 
had her whole college career ahead 
of her. It was better to wait until we 
were sure. 

I began arguing her out of it. First 
persuasive, sure of myself, and then 
like a bull charging across a hundred- 
acre field. All the while she shook her 
head. Finally I got sore. Anger is bet- 


ter than aspirin for some headaches. 
“Oh,” I said at last, “I begin to get 
it. I'm not good enough for you now. 
You're a big college woman, and I 
flunked out!” 

She, looked at me queerly for a little 
while. Her mouth was soft enough, but 
I could see something strong forming 
at the corners. “No, Johnny,” she said; 
“you're wrong. Whether you go to col- 
lege or have money or wear a certain 
kind of clothes doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. It’s just—” 

“Just what?” I demanded. You see, 
I didn’t dream of what was coming. 

“It’s just that I don’t love you, 
Johnny,” she said flatly. “I tried to— 
to tell you in a—in an easier way. But 
I guess there’s no way to take the hurt 
out of it. I like you—loads. But—” 

Marlene was a real girl. Not just 
pretty, but something special. I'm glad 
I knew her. 

The world fell apart and I walked 
around in the pieces for a couple of 
days. Then I went home. I told my 
dad. 

He didn’t give me any slush, but he 
said one thing that stuck with me. 
“I'm glad it was because she honestly 
didn’t love you, John. A girl has a 
right not to love someone. I’m glad 
it wasn’t for that other reason.” 

I thought about that remark later 
on. I had accused Marlene of the very 


thing dad had wanted to protect me 
from. When a crisis came, my mind 
worked exactly the same way his 
worked. Then we were alike, and we 
were both wrong. 

In May, dad and I took in the trout 
stream in Washington. While we weré 
up there he said to me, “How do you 
like your job by now?” 

“Great,” I said. “I like it fine. But, 
Dad, I’ve been doing some thinking—” 

“Careful!” he said, smiling. 

“I mean it,” I said. “Dad, these days 
you need a little’ theory with your prac- 
tice. I think I'll enter J. C. in the fall.” 

He lost a strike. “You do?” 

“Yes. I want to take a couple of 
courses in business administration and 
other stuff—and work for you after- 
noons. That way I'll get both sides of 
the story.” I grinned again. “Anyway, 
there’s a certain girl up at J. C.” 

“Now I know what you're thinking,” 
he said. 

I laughed. “Careful!” I said. And 
then, “But seriously, I want to go to 
school. I’ve decided I want to manage 
a big hardware store someday. A big- 
ger one than yours. Why, maybe* a 
chain of stores. I like that line, and 
maybe school will help me follow it.” 

My dad looked at me, and his eyes 
bit deep into mine., “It’s a good busi- 
ness,” he said at last. “A heck of a 
good business!” 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - Does not fray - Strong and resilient - Lasts longer 
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DU PONT NYLON 


' Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


QETVOR THUNGS FOR BETTER LIVING. ., THROUGH CHBAUSTRY 


steady use. 








You'll get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against ... moisture . . . rugged treatment... 


Try nylon yourself. You’ll see why more and more ama- 
teurs and professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N.J.  ~ 














HEY! reuers 
AND GALS 
WHAT! onty 25¢ 


6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. 2- 
inches high. Just 
the igh size for 
school name or ini- 
tiels — club erteam 
name — your own 
nitials or nicknames. 
Super-dooper for hats, 
jackets and uniforms. 
Extve feature—Justlron 
*Em On. 
Any 6 letters for 25c. } 
Extra letters Sc each. . 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS °* PLAISTOW 51, N. H. 



























IT'S ‘SIMPLE / 
TRY KLEEREY/ 

IT HIDES PIMPLES 
AS IT DRIES THEM UP! 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC! /,6+- 
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Amazing KLEEREX Mak 
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Buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds 















HIKE on high 
trails 

RIDE to ancient F 
glaciers 

SEE snowclad 
mountains 
FISH in great 
trout waters 
TOUR in open- 
top motor 
coaches 

EAT and sleep 
in fine hotels 












IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 


on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 






Traffic Manager 
P. G. Holmes, a Paul 1, Minn. 


Great Northern Railway, eae 


I am planning @ Western vacation o— 
: Please send me information on Glacier 
Park and how to go there vic: Great 








Richard Widmark inspires 





































WV Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. Save your money. 


MM MDOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Louis Lighton. Directed by Henry 
Hathaway.) 


As you might suspect from the title, 
this is a robust salt-water yarn. But 
Down to the Sea is more than just an- 
other tussle with Old Man Neptune. For 
director Hathaway chooses to use the 
decks of his full-rigged whaling brig, 
the Pride of Bedford, as a stage for 
the clash of three stubborn personali- 
ties. And characterization becomes as 
important as action. 

Stubbornest of the characters is 80- 
year-old Captain Joy (Lionel Barry- 
more). Captain Joy is too old to go on 
another rugged four-year whaling expe- 
dition—but he puts to sea once more in 
order to train his grandson Jed to be- 
come a great whaler master. 

Young Jed (Dean Stockwell) wants 
nothing more than to follow in his 
grandfather's footsteps. But he’s care- 


fai| less about keeping up with his school 


work the minute he sets foot aboard 
ship. 

Equally keen about whaling is Dan 
Lunceford (Richard Widmark), an am- 
bitious first mate. Dan has taken courses 
in navigation and whaling. Although 

















Dean Stockwell to study in Down to the Sea in Ships. — 






old Captain Joy thinks anyone who 
learned sailing from books can’t be 
much of a sailor, he figures Dan will be 
useful in helping Jed with his school 
work and signs him on for a voyage. 
(It’s a pleasure to see Widmark out of 
those “meanie” roles. ) 

With Dan supervising his studying; 
Jed gets a new slant on education. He 
realizes that the more he learns, the 
better whaling captain he will be. He 
begins to worship Dan who can teach 
him many exciting things, and he be- 
gins to think his grandfather’s stern dis- 
cipline aboard ship is pointless. This 
creates a trfangle of conflicting loyalties 
and emotions. 

While getting to know Captain Joy 
and his crew, you will be treated to 
some tense encounters with whales, 
And vou will old your breath in a dra- 
matic scene in which the Pride of Bed- 
ford rams against an iceberg. 

In his concern for character values, 
Hathaway occasionally lets his film get 
“talky” where action would have been 
more effective. We also think a long 
introductory sequence before the Pride 
of Bedford puts out to sea could have 
been profitably cut. But on the whole 
Down to the Sea is a happy combina- 
tion of exciting adventure and character 
study in the best salt-water tradition. 
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1. JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

Place an F in front of each of the 
following statements if it is a fact; an 
O if it is an opinion. Each counts 4. 
Total 32. 

__1. Hearings on auto-driving vio- 
lations are frequently held in Justice 
Court. 

__2. Justice Court handles some 
minor civil suits. 

__3. Proceedings in Justice Court 
should be made more formal. 

__4. Justices of the peace should 
have more legal education. 

__5. Justice Court is the lowest 
state court in most states. 

_6. In most states the justice of 
the peace is paid from the fees he col- 
lects. 

_7. In some states justices of the 
peace have administrative duties in 
local government in addition to their 
judicial work. 

*_8. Justices of the peace should 
be replaced by trained judges. 


My score 





ll. GUAM 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 28. 

The United States has owned 

Guam for about 
1. 50 years 
2. 100 years 
3. 150 years 
4. 200 years 
__b. The people of Guam are asking 
the U. S. Congress for 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. Independence 

2. Administration by the Department 
of the Interior 

3. American citizenship 

4. Removal of American bases from 
Guam 

__c. The number of natives living on 
Guam is about 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

__d. Guam is the center of govern- 
ment for 

1. The Philippines 

2. Hawaii 

3. Japan 

4. Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands 

__e. Guam was discovered by 

1. Ponce de Leon 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh 

3. Magellan 

4. Balboa 

__f. Guam is administered by 

1. The Colonial Office 

2. The Army 

8. The Navy Department 

4. The State Department 

__g. Guam’s chief value to the U. S. 
is asa 

1. Military base and stopping-place 
for airplanes 

2. valuable producer of food for our 
Pacific islands 

8. source for minerals 

4. manufacturer of war supplies 


Boo bo 





My score 


lll. CANADA AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND 

A. Using the numbers 1 through 5 
arrange each of the following items in 





its correct chronological order. Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 
__Canada becomes a dominion 
—_French colonize Canada 
__Cabot discovers Newfoundland 
__Newfoundland votes to join Canada 
—_Mackenzie King becomes prime 
minister 
My score 
B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number whick precedes the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence. Each counts 5. Total 30. 





__a. The population of Canada is 
about 
1. 12 million 3. 50 million 
2. 300,000 4. 147 million 
__b. Canada is rich in all of the fol- 
ing resources except 
1. nickel 3. platinum 
2. wheat 4. rice 


. The most important industry of 
Newfoundland is 
1. gold mining 3. rubber 
2. fishing 4. dairying 
. A majority of the Canadians live 
1. south of the northernmost 
part of the U. S 
2. north of Alaska 
8. east of Newfoundland 
4. in the region known as the 
“Laurentian shield” 
. The British representative “in 
Canada has the title of 
1. prime minister 
2. viceroy 
8. keeper of the seals 
4. governor-general 
A large minority in Canada, 
chiefly located in Quebee Proy- 
ince, is descended from 
1. French settlers 
2. Spanish settlers 
8. Huguenot settlers 
4. English settlers 


My score My total score. 





My name 
CQ for issue of March 23, 1949 








ST-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D:S 


typhoon comes from a Chinese word 
meaning great wind. A typhoon is a vio- 
lent whirlwind, often 50 to 100 miles in 
diameter, which frequently occurs in au- 
tumn in the neighborhood of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the China Sea. In the 
West Indies a storm of this kind is 
called a hurricane. 

fee, as used in the article, is a charge, 





usually fixed by law, for certain public 
services or privileges. You pay a fee to 
obtain an automobile driving license. If 
you're convicted in a Justice Court you 
may have to pay a money fine and also 
a fee which covers the costs of hearing 
your case. 

grand jury. A grand jury consists of a 
certain number of citizens, chosen to ex- 
amine accusations against persons charged 
with crime. If the grand jury finds evi- 
dence that the accusation may be true, a 


court trial of the accused person is or- 
dered. a 

ethics (eth-iks). Noun. The science of 
proper conduct. Ethics is the study of 
what is right and good. 

Shrove Tuesday. Noun. Shrove is the 
past tense of shrive which means to hear 
a confession. Shrove Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday are three days of confes- 


sion before Ash Wednesday in Christian - 


churches. Ash Wednesday marks the be- 
ginning of Lent. 
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GOIN’ TO THE STORE IS 
SUPER FUN.... | OILED 
MY a WITH 




























TM REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Sell ( 
SENIORS America's Most Beov- 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


GRADUATION 
For GIRL and BOY Statuettes 


24k gold-plated—514"’ high—gold 
inscribed plate with name, school, 
year graduated. $2.75 postpaid. 
Liberal discounts for group orders. 
Write for literature. 

ARLEN TROPHY CO., 





INC, 


42 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK 





that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 





CLIP COUPON-— MAIL TODAY 


OURLEP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. $1, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me FREE Dunlop tennis books: 





Quantity 
“How ro Iurnoye Your Tenis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Name 





School. 





Address 








Play DUNLOP 


impionship TENNIS BALLS 











A Big Racket 


HORRIBLE thing happened to me 
last month. My niece, Margie, a 
12-year-old terror who attends 

Wilson Junior High School i Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., started getting this maga- 
zine. 

I shuddered when I heard the news. 
For Margie is one of those kids who 
think sports were invented to torture 
innocent students in gym classes. Once, 
when asked to climb a rope, she al- 
most had her mother take her out of 
school. “Ropes!” she sneered. “Give 
‘em back to Alfred Hitchcock.” 

The fact that I’m her uncle is a well- 
kept secret. She never mentions it in 
public. I’m a disgrace, a black sheep. 

Anyway, a few weeks after she start- 
ed reading this magazine, I cornered 
her in my parlor and asked her how 
she liked my column. She just shook 
her head. 

“What’s wrong with it?” I asked, a 
little desperately. She sighed. “Imagine 
a grown man writing about kids run- 
ning up and down a basketball court. 
I think it’s silly.” 

That was too much. I grabbed a ball 
bat and chased her around the parlor. 
When peace was finally restored—and 
I had forked over a buck to get her 
to stop screaming “Murderer!”—she 
suddenly decided to become helpful. 

“I have an idea,” she said. “Why 
don’t you forget about basketball and 
baseball for a week, and write an ar- 
ticle on a nice clean sport like tennis. 
Every girl likes the sport, and we girls 
deserve a break in your column.” 

That’s the inside story behind the 
following article. 
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TAKE a good forehand, mix well with 
a nice backhand, add a big dash of 
beauty, age for 15 years, and what 
have you got? Laura Lou Jahn! 
Although Laura Lou’s only 15 and 
looks more like a movie star than a 
tennis player, she’s a good bet to be- 
come the national champ some day. 
For the past two seasons, she’s been 
walloping players three to ten years 
older than herself, and has copped the 
national girls’ (18 years and under) 
indoor title twice in a row. She is now 
ready to move on to bigger game. 
Dad is the brains behind the Jahn 
movement. An outstanding tennis teach- 
er, he’s been coaching Laufa Lou for 
three years. He started her out on her 
12th birthday. After only one month 
of lessons, Laura Lou won the New 
Jersey State championship for 15-year- 





















































Pretty 15-year-old Laura Lou Jahn, twice 
winner of national girls’ indoor crown. 


olds and under! It. wasn’t a fluke, 
either. For L. L. went on to cop 10 
more tourneys that summer. 

That convinced Papa he had a 
champ in the making. He practically 
gave up his own career to guide her 
to the national title. To make sure she 
got her tennis licks all-year-round, Mr. 
Jahn moved from Belmar, N. J., to 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Then he moved 
to Coral Gables, Fla., and, more re- 
cently, to Hollywood, Calif. 

Laura Lou is now going to Coachel- 
la Valley Union High School, and al- 
ready has had three movie offers. Her 
father has said no to all of them. He 
knows she has a good chance of be- 
coming a tennis champ, but he still 
isn’t sure whether she can act. 

Laura Lou certainly has the looks. 
She’s 5 feet, 2 inches tall, weighs 103 
pounds, and has lovely pale blonde 
hair and a figure that would never 
make anyone yell “Fault!” 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











STUMP THE FAMILY GENIUS 


JAIL 


With the “Tower of Hanoi’. One 
of the great puzzles of all time. 
Not a trick . .. but a érue 
puzzle. Molded in bright blue and 
yellow plastic. Greet fun for whole 
family, visitors and shut-ins too. 
Send for your “Tower” now. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THe THINKER Puzzte Co. 
P.O. BOX 62 GREENSBORO, N. C. 








$1.00 
postpaid. 
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Double Feature 


es, those hats are elegant 
And in the space between, 
Alittle while ago, I think I saw 
A portion of the screen! 


Your voices are delightful 

And it helps me quite a lot 

(As T can’t hear the movie now) 
To listen to the plot. 


But every now and then, you know, 
I wonder what I’ve missed. 

Has the hero shot the villain? 

Has the heroine been kissed? 


fl complained, of course, 

Id be a most ungrateful creature— 
Ipaid to see one movie, 

And I got a double feature! 


Good Housekeeping 


Kindred Souls 


Overheard at an author’s tea: “You 


wite? What a coincidence! I read.” 
N. Y. Times Book Reviews 


The Worm Turns 


I always thought that she 
Was not the only fish at sea. 
But now it occurs to me of late 


That I am not the only bait. 
The Ark Light 


Higher Education 


Said the loving mother to her son, 
‘What are you studying now?” 

Son: “We have been studying mole- 
cules,” 

Mother: “That’s fine, I hope you will 
like them and will soon learn to keep 


me in your eye.” 
Central News 


Philosophy 


Early to bed, 

Early to rise, 

Makes your gal go out 
With other guys. 


The Interlude 


Cautious 


A newspaper man recently tele- 
phoned the Soviet Embassy stating that 
he would be grateful if someone in the 
embassy would correct his pronuncia- 
tion of a few Russian names as he was 
going on the air that evening. 

The request went from under-sec- 
Tetary to under-secretary until it 





reached someone in apparent authority. 
He said, “We do not give out any in- 


formation over the telephone.” 
: Quote 








Television Notes 
A little old lady, buying a television - 


set, noticed some wires coming from 
the back of the cabinet. “Will I get a 
shock from it?” she asked the salesman. 

“Not until you’ve seen some of the 
programs,” retorted the salesman. 

And George Bernard Shaw, asked 
what he thought of the new invention, 
replied, “I’m afraid to look.” 


No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 30 
issue of Scholastic Magazines. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of issues 
during the second semester. The 
next issue will be dated April 6. 











No Problem 


Pookie: “What should I buy for my 
girl for Christmas?” 

Ed: “Does she like you?” 

Pookie: “Oh, yes!” 

Ed: “If she likes you, she'll like any- 
thing!” 


Big Order 


Pookie: “The doctor told me to drink 
a cup of tea after a hot bath every 
night.” 

Ed: “Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

Pookie: “After drinking a hot bath, I 


haven't any room left for the tea!” 


Canadian High News Canadian High News 
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He always uses Armour Strings! 


They last so long—are extra lively, extra strong—because Armour makes them 
by an exclusive 6-step process ... from the world’s largest supply of raw materials, 


Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ord’s Chief Test Driver, 







Al Esper, F 






YES, BILL, THERE'S 
A NEW “FEEL” IN DRIVING 

TODAY—AND ONLY FORD HAS IT. 
TAKE THE WHEEL. 


| SEE WHAT YOU MEAN. 
WHAT PICK-UP! 





THAT'S WHAT YOU GET 
WITH YOUR CHOICE OF THE 
NEW “EQUA-POISE” ENGINES—100 H.?, 

V-8 OR 95 H.P. SIX. THEY'RE TERRIFIC! 
























































THIS NEW FORD FEELS 
AS IF YOU COULD STEER 
IT WITH ONE FINGER! 


AND THOSE BRAKES! 
NEVER FELT ANYTHING 
$O SMOOTH AND SURE! 


THAT FEELING 
OF STEADINESS AND SECURITY 
COMES FROM FORD'S LOW 
CENTER OF GRAVITY, NEW IN- 
DEPENDENT SUSPENSION, AND 
NEW STEERING DESIGN. THE 


THEY USE PART OF THE CAR'S FOR- 
WARD MOTION FOR STOPPING POWER 
AND OPERATE 35% EASIER! 


‘49 FORD REALLY HOLDS THE ROAD. 








THIS ROUGH ROAD 
FEELS ALMOST LIKE 
SMOOTH CONCRETE! 


Abs 
THAT'S FORD'S “HYDRA- 
COIL" FRONT SPRINGS AND 
THE NEW “PARA-FLEX"” REAR 
SPRINGS WORKING AS A TEAM 
TO MAKE FORD'S “MID SHIP” 
RIDE EVEN MORE COMFORTABLE! 
















































YES—WITH 
THE NEW “FEEL” 
FORD IS CERTAINLY 
THE FINE CAR IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS! 







wens poll ac ge THANKS A LOT, 
FORD BODIES OF HEAVY gx . MR. ESPER. 
SOLID, TOO! GAUGE STEEL COMBINE WITH | ee = THAT FORD “FEEL” 
THE RUGGED FRAME ace HAS SOLD 
STRUCTURE TO PRODUCE FAR me 
GREATER RIGIDITY! 


Send today for your FREE copy of the 
New, Easy Way book: “How to be an Expert Driver.” Use 
to be an post card or clip this coupon. FORD MOTOR 
CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


£ X PE RT Name (Please print plainly) 
DRIVER! **" 


ity State ———— 
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TOODS3fer TEACHERS 


Pan American Week 


Celebrated April 11-17 


PAMPHLETS: Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas 
(48), Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 15 cents. 
Americas in the World We Want (’47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st St., N. Y. 18. 40 cents. Inter-Amer- 
ian System (’47), Pan American Union. 25 cents. Teach- 
#s Introduction to Pan Americanism, Ben F. Crowson Jr. 
(47) Pan American Education Center, Box 6188, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coming of Age of the Pan American Sys- 
tem,” A. Lleras, Bulletin of Pan American Union, April ’48. 
“Good Neighbors Get Together,” Senior Scholastic, March 
92, 48. “Material for Pan American Day,” Bulletin of Pan 
American Union, Feb. ’48. 

FILMS: The following were produced for the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs and are available from United 
World-Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. Sale. Americans 
All, 20 min. Work and play of people in Latin America. 
Some historical background. Good Neighbor Family, 20 
min. Typical family life of the various classes in South 
America. Contrasted with life in North America. Roads 
South, 17 min. Status of transportation in South America. 
Schools to the South, 12 min. Educational systems of Latin 
American countries. 

Pan-Americana, 10 min., sale or rent. Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19. Trade relations, means of 
communication within Western hemisphere. Elementary 
miles of pronunciation of Spanish language. Wings Over 
Latin America, 40 min., color, loan. Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17. Clipper 
plane trip through many Latin American countries. 


Ecuador 
April 20th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Ecuador, Snow on the Equator, by Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, (10¢), 1944, from 
US. Gov’t. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ecuador, 
Equatorial Nation of South America, by Ben F. Crowson, 
Jr., (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Ecuador (free), 1947, 
Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York. Ecuador, (American 
Nation Series No. 9), latest issue, (10¢), Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Children of the Sun, by Sydney 
Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series), 1943, (56¢), Row. 

ARTICLES: “Cold Winds along the Equator,” by W. 
Price, Travel, September 1948. “From Sea to Clouds in 
Ecuador,” by R. Moore, National Geographic Magazine, 
December 1941. 

BOOKS: Ecuador, by Albert B. Franklin, $3.50 (Dou- 
bleday, 1943). Wings over Central America, by Pachita 
Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). Central American Round- 
about, by Agnes Rothery, $2.50 (Dodd, 1944). The Rain- 
bow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1947). 

FILMS: This Is Ecuador, produced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State for the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Distributed by American Film Registry, 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 20 minutes, rent. 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Radio Appreciation 


April 6 to May 25 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: A Course of Study in Radio Appreciation, 
by Alice P. Sterner, Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark, N. J., $1. Radio (Vol. 
VI, No. 5), Building America, Room 1103, 2 West 45 
Street, New York, N. Y., 40 cents. The Radio Listener's 
Bill of Rights, by Charles A. Siepmann, Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 20 cents. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, Max Herzberg, 
editor (D. Appleton-Century Company, 41), $2. Radio 
and the School, Norman Woelfel and I. K. Tyler (World 
Book Company, ’45), $2.12. Listening, by Albert N. Wil- 
liams (University of Denver Press, 48), $2.75. 

FILMS: Airwaves, 10 minutes, sale, Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45 Street, New York 19. Produced by Pathe for 
RCA Manufacturing Co.; an NBC tour through Radio City. 
On the Air, 22 minutes, loan, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P O Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.; his- 
tory of broadcasting, and operations in a typical broadcast- 
ing day—writing, producing, rehearsing, etc. 


World Fisheries 


April 20 in World Week 


ARTICLES: Food value: see World Week Vol. 13-14 
(1948-49) health series, especially: “You Are What You 
Eat,” Oct. 27, 48; “Come and Get It!” Det. 1, ’48; “Thar’s 
Gold in Them Gills” (cartoon), Dec. 8, 48. 

Current production problems: “Fewer Fish in North At- 
lantic Grounds,” Business Week, Jan. 20, ’49. “Counting 
Fish for Bigger Catch; Government Fish Census,” Popular 
Science, Feb. ’49. “Tuna Jackpot in California,” Saturday 
Evening Post, Apr. 10, ’48. “Where Are the Sardines?” 
Time, Oct. 18, ’47. “Wealth of the Ocean,” Science Month- 
ly, Mar. ’47 (condensed, with title “We Haven't Begun to 
Fish,” in Science Digest, Aug. 47). “The New Chase for 
Moby Dick,” (Antarctic Whaling), World Week, Dec. 2, 
"46. 

General: “40,000 Kinds of Fish are Known to Exist,” 
Science News Letter, Sept. 4, ’48. 

BOOKS: Perhaps the greatest fishing story ever written 
is Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, which among other things 
gives a full picture of 19th century whaling. 

FILMS: Caller Herrin’, 19 min., sale or rent, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(Scottish herring industry, including price control, dispo- 
sal of catch, food value). East by North, 20 min., apply, 
prod. Affiliated Film Producers, available U. S. Dept: of 
State. Office of Information and Educational Exchange, 35 
W. 45th St., New York 19 (Atlantic banks fishing, work of 
UN’s FAO). Science Goes Fishing, 10 min., sale or rent, 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20 (improving cod-fishing methods in Gaspe region of 
Canada). Tuna Fishing, 11 min., color, sale, Paul Hoefler 
Productions, 612% S. Ridgeley Drive, Los Angeles 36 (mod- 
ern tuna fishing off California). Harvest of the Sea, 10 min., 
apply, Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18 (fishermen of many races in many parts of the 
world, earning their livelihood). 






$600 for Teachers’ Ideas 


%* 5 AWARDS OF $50 EACH 
% 10 AWARDS OF $25 EACH 
% 20 AWARDS OF $5 EACH 


Our editors want ideas from teachers for the com- 
ing Special Social Studies Issue (Sept. 14, 1949) on 


Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs 


What do you think students need? A guide to 
world “isms?” Index to alphabet agencies—ECA, etc? 
Vocabulary of Congress? A dictionary of . . . Basic 
facts on... What are the “roadblocks” to under- 
standing American and world events your students 
run into? What information should a student have at 
hand to surmount obstacles to understanding? 


You tell us! Write out your ideas in brief phrases 
or sentences. Then explain (not more than 75 words) 
how or why your experience shows that each idea will 
help students understand current affairs. 


How many ideas may you submit? | to 5. 
Who is eligible? Any teacher in any school. 


Deadline: Your suggestions must be mailed by 
June 14, 1949. The sooner the better. 


Judges: Editors and advisors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Winners will be notified by mail, and an- 
nounced in Scholastic Teacher in September. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS NOTE OR 
A TYPEWRITTEN COPY TO THE IDEAS YOU SUBMIT 


Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

Attached are my idea(s) of what should go into the 
special early fall Social Studies issue of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week on “Every Student's Key to Understand- 
ing Current Affairs”: 





NAME 








SUBJECT TAUGHT 


SCHOOL 








ADDRESS 


HOME ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE____STATE 











Off the Pre: 


The Mature Mind. By Harry A, 
street. W. W. Norton & Co.,% 
York. 295 pp., $2.95. 


Among recent insights into } 
nature from the findings of psych@ 
and psychiatry, none has been 
fruitful than that of maturity. Dr. @ 
street, professor emeritus of philo 
at the College of the City of New 
who in retirement exercises an ing 
ingly fertile influence on AmeH 
thinking, has now presented a 
sophical analysis of the maturity cong 
which -deserves the widest pos 
reading. ’ 

Beginning with a section on the¥ 
chological foundations and criteris 
maturity, as related to academic the 
Dr. Overstreet presents a trenchami 
ries of applications. International a 
with particular relevance to the mi 
problem of our time, the East-Wes 
war and atomic energy; the econ 
system; the political process; the pq 
movies, radio, and advertising; the 
and family; education (“a ques 
mark”); and religious faith are all 
sidered. If students are taught to 
critically and creatively, says Ove: 
to examine their own lives and 
world around them in the light of ¢ 
nal principles, their schooling will 
contributed to moving that world 
ward in our time. q 

This book will! be most useful in 
discussion groups, but advanced 
school students may profit by re 
it under guidance. ’ 


Segregation in Washington. A B 
of the National Committee on St 
gation in the Nation’s Capital,” 
by Kenesaw M. Landis. NG@ 
4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, I 
pp., 50¢. 


This is a searing indictment of 
gation in the nation’s capital. Its ¢ 
tiveness is great because of the 
documentation offered by the comm 
and the geographic distribution @ 
members. The chairman is Dr. Gea 
N. Shuster, President of Hunter Ca 
The facts marshalled range from 


| account of a dog cemetery, which 


erected a color bar against the b 
of dogs belonging to colored peoph 
the tuberculosis yardstick which sh 

that a Negro in Washington was 

than four times as likely to die from 
cause as a white resident. “It is m™ 
the field of spontaneous human 
tionships,” says the committee, ~ 
trouble occurs in Washington, but® 
high policy level where the segreg@ 
of the Negro is planned as a mat 

good business.” 


—Howaprp L. Hi ve 7 
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